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J. HYATT SMITH, 


CLERGYMAN AND MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 


HERE are usually to be found among | or West. This year New York gends to 
the great body of gentlemen who | Washington one in the person of the 
make up our National Legislature a few | Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, a well-known Bap- 
whose professidn is that of the ministry. | | tist preacher, of Brooklyn, who was put 
The majority of these are from the South | in nomination by the Independent, Re- 
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publicans, and having largely the sup- 
port of the Democrats, defeated at the 
late election Mr. S. B. Chittenden, who 
for years has represented the third dis- 
trict in Congress. 

Mr. Smith has a head measuring twen- 
ty-three and a quarter inches, which is 
decidely large, and sufficiently so for a 
man weighing one hundred and eighty 
pounds. At the time we made our ob- 
servation his weight was only one hun- 
dred and forty pounds, and as he has 
gained little, if any, flesh since then, we 
will say, were it not for the fact that he 
is remarkably wiry and enduring, he 
would have been worn out and laid away 
long ago. The breathing apparatus and 
the circulatory system being good, they 
furnish the vivifying principles; but he 
ought to have a little more digestive 
power, so that he can more abundantly 
convert food into nourishment. He ought 
to sleep eight hours or more, and so 
many hours of sleep would be the best 
use of that much of his time. 

Not only has he a large brain, but he 
has sensibility, quickness of feeling, and 
intensity of being, and when excited he 
seems to take wing, as some birds do 
when ‘much pressed—though they can 
walk, they fly. 

He has a fervid imagination, but that 
is not the strong point of his mind. His 
Causality qualifies him to understand the 
philosophy of facts. He reasons sound- 
ly, squarely, and strongly; and when he 
is conscious that he has the logical basis 
under his feet, he feels very independent 
in his position. 

He is very methodical, systematizes 
everything, works by rule when he can, 
and always has in his thought a system, 
an objective point, a thing to be reached, 
an object to be wrought out, and he does 
not lose sight of it. 





Mirthfulness is enormously developed, 
and if he had been trained to be a comic 
actor, he would have taken the palm 
from anything that is to-day on the 
boards. It is said there is but one step 
between the sublime and the ridiculous; 
certainly the organ which recognizes 
logical congruity, Causality, lies side by 
side with Mirthfulness. The finest wits 
of the world that we have known had 
l#ge Causality as well as large Mirthful- 
ness. Dr. Franklin was pre-eminently 
developed in that direction, and the form 
of this head in that region is very much 
like that of Franklin. 

He is a critic, and sometimes it is diffi- 
cult for him to avoid overhauling clumsy 
statements and awkward arguments, even 
when he is not exactly called upon by 
circumstances to do it, and is obliged 
sometimes to restrain himself from strik- 
ing out against that which is susceptible 
to ridicule orcontempt. Absurdity seems 
to him extremely absurd. 
ing that he can hardly let it alone; and 
if he were an editor, he would be thrust- 
ing sharp sticks at a great many of his 
brethren ; and would make his paper, if 
not a Toledo Blade, at least a sharp one. 

He has the power of imitation to such 
a degree that he is able to adapt himself 
to anybody, and co-ordinate the word 
and the action; and though he has good 
powers of description, he inclines also to 
act it out as well as to talk it. 

His sympathy is almost too strong for 
his own comfort. He bears the cares 
and sorrows of others, and carries himself 
among people of his acquaintance as a 
hat-rack for everybody’s troubles. Vener- 
ation is large, and he has a profound 
sense of whatever is*great or sacred, and 
though his Imitation and Mirthfulness 
may often take the helm and ride the 
billow, his Veneration is still a profoundly 
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strong and deep-toned element in his 
nature; and when he meets greatness or 
goodness, especially if they are both com- 
bined, he pays them tribute that is pro- 
found, and would feel ashamed of himself 
to hold back one jot or tittle of the just 
merit of anybody. 

His Firmness is enormously developed, 
and his persistency is not often matched. 
He can be led by his sympathies, by his 
affection, by his reason and judgment, 
but he can not be driven, and never has 
felt willing to yield to simple power. 


His Self-esteem is large. He believes 


in himself and feels an inclination to take 
responsibility and bear it squarely. He 
does not ask leave to be, to do, and to 
suffer; is willing to work his way. When 
a child he never wanted help; did not 
want to be led by the hand, nor petted, 
nor protected. 

He has ambition, but it is not vanity. 
It is a love of success, and the desire to 
come out ahead; the wish to disappoint 
those who croak; and his best friends, 
who said he could not succeed in a given 
enterprise, he would like to disappoint, 
and would enjoy it better than if he had 
triumphed over a competitor or an ene- 
my. His Approbativeness nestles up, as 
it were, to Self-esteem and Firmness, and 
the three organs work together, and the 
feeling is, “I must! I can! I will!” 

He is very strong in the social disposi- 
tions; loves ardently; is fraternal, pater- 
nal, conjugal, and patriotic; consequent- 
ly, wherever he goes he is surrounded by 
friends in all phases of life, and people 
who get near him and understand more 
of him than the general observer does, 
will think more of him than those who 
are outside. 

His Combativeness is large enough to 
make him a little pugnacious; and his 





Destructiveness is sufficient to make him 
severe; but he doubtless has steered 
clear of mere personal controversies; 
and when he is engaged in any public 
cause, and has committed himself to it, 
he works for himself in working for the 
cause, but not for himself Jer se. When 
he feels that he is sustaining somebody 
or some sentiment, some idea or some 
great cause, he can work for it with a 
good deal more freedom than if it were a 
mere personal matter. Hence as a lawyer, 
he would struggle for a client with a 
strong esprit de corps, and work a great 
deal harder than if the case were his own. 

He has not quite enough of Secretive- 
ness, and the public know his faults. 
He does not know how to conceal his 
thoughts and purposes. People read him 
like a book. 

He looks on the bright side; has faith 
in the higher life. He relishes poetry 
and art, romance, music; and is rather 
remarkable for two strong sides of char- 
acter: one, that of tenderness, affection, 
and sympathy ; the other that of courage, 
self-reliance, determingtion, combined 
with a kind of conscientious logic that 
stands on its own pins and “fights it out 
on that line.” 

His Language is large enough to serve 
him whenever required. We fancy that in 
public speaking he never thinks of the 
words—simply follows the line of the 
thought and lets the words crystallize 
around that. We can express it in this 
way: That his illustrations, originating 
in Imagination and Comparison, enable 
him. to talk symbolically, as if he saw a 
great panorama, and had only to look at 
the scenes and describe them. Imagina- 
tion paints the pictures, and Comparison 
guides him to select those most appro- 
priate. 
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J. Hyatt SMITH was born at Saratoga, 
N. Y., in 1824. His father was a school- 
teacher, who naturally superintended his 
son's education, and not being possessed 
of abundance of this world’s goods, sent 
him early into the busy stream of life to 
dare and do for himself. Young Hyatt 
went to Detroit, where he obtained a 
clerkship; but under the ministry of the 
Dr. Duffield, senior, he was converted to 
the Baptist household of faith, and then 
determined to bend his energies to- 
ward becoming a clergyman of the same 
Church. His father, being a Presbyte- 
rian, was much surprised by the course 
of his son; but finding it was a matter of 
serious conviction, he placed no obsta- 
cles in the young man’s way. Diligently 
giving himself to business to earn a live- 
lihood, and as diligently prosecuting his 
studies for the ministry, Hyatt entered a 
bank in Albany, and remained at the 
desk until he was ready to preach. The 
business training which he thus gained 
has ever since been of incalculable value 
to him. It has given him the hearty 
sympathy with business men which has 
largely contributed to his success, and en- 
abled him to be of valuable assistance in 
carrying certain church indebtednesses, 
the burden of which has largely fallen on 
his shoulders. , 

In 1848 Mr. Smith went from the bank 
desk to the pulpit, being licensed to 
preach at Dr. Welch’s Baptist church in 
Albany. His first charge was at Pough- 
keepsie, where he did good work until 
1852. At this time the Second Baptist 
church of Cleveland, a new organization 
with only a few members, saw in the 
young pastor the man of their choice. 
Mr. Smith took charge, and in three 
years, during which he labored there, the 
congregation increased to four hundred. 

Then the people of the Washington 
Street Baptist church, in Buffalo, ex- 
pressed a desire for his pastoral services, 
and from 1855 to 1860 he served them 
with marked success. From 1860 to 
1867 Mr. Smith occupied the pulpit of 
the Eleventh Baptist church of Phila- 
delphia. 





Finally the Lee Avenue Baptist church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., invited him to take 
charge of their spiritual affairs, and he 
entered upon his ministry there in 1867. 
He appears to be emirently fitted for 
building up and enlarging a church, es- 
tablishing it upon a healthy basis. In 
the Lee Avenue church he found room 
for the exercise of his inventive and 
financial faculties, for the growth of his 
audience required the enlargement of 
the edifice, and this was done amid em- 
barrassments and obstacles which were 
due to the financial troubles that came 
upon the country soon after the enlarge- 
ment had been determined upon. 

Part, however, of the obstacles to this 
undertaking were found in the famous 
controversy on the Communion question, 
which made so much stir in Baptist cir- 
cles in the early part of the last decade. 
For several years the conviction had been 
gaining ground in his mind that what is 
commonly known in the Baptist churches 
as “close communion” is an error, and 
ought to be abolished. Regarding the 
communion table as the table of the 
Lord, and not of any particular church 
or aggregation of churches, he was not 
disposed to bar out a single Christian be- 
liever, of whatever name; and so on 
Communion days he would simply an- 
nounce the table open for all who love 
the Lord and would partake in faith. 
Naturally enough, this stand provoked 
the opposition of Baptist brethren who 
held the opposite view ; and for two years 
the controversy was sharp in the Long 
Island Baptist Association, and resulted 
in the dropping of the Lee Avenue Bap- 
tist church from the roll. Sympathy and 
aid came from Christians of other de- 
nominations; and had not the terrible 
financial crash of 1873 interfered, the new 
edifice would have been completed with- 
out a dollar of indebtedness. Mr. Smith 
and his people, cut off from expected re- 
sources, worked bravely, however, against 
the many difficulties, and their church 
was at last finished, with seats for nine 
hundred and sixty people, and standing 
room for two or three hundred more. 
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Although much occupied with the pas- 
toral duties of attending a large church, 
Mr. Smith has found time to write an oc- 
casional article for a religious periodical, 
and a treatise or pamphlet on some topic 
of practical religion. His “Haren the 
Hermit,” published when he was pastor 
in Philadelphia, had a very favorable re- 
ception, both here and in England. His 
“Gilead,” an allegory after the style of 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” also published in 
Philadelphia, had an extensive sale. His 
“Open Door,” a work on the Communion 
question, was published in this city in 
1871, and was at once taken up by the 
press, religious and secular, both for 
praise and for censure, and a very large 
number of copies were sold. 

As a speaker Mr. Smith is one of the 
most sympathetic*of American orators. 
He is not given to rhetorical display, but 
is earnest in feeling, powerfully moving 





the hearer by appeals to his convictions, 
both of intellect and sentiment. 

He has many friends, and probably 
owes his recent election to Congress to 
that fact. The incident of preaching a 
sermon against the system of prison la- 
bor is said to have made him the candi- 
date of the hatters in the fall of 1879 for 
State Senator, but he withdrew from the 
contest. The hatters, however, put him 
in the field for Congress last fall, and the 
Independent Republicans and the regular 
Democrats indorsed the nomination, 
which proved a successful one at the 
polls. 

As a Representative we shall expect 
him to act in the independent manner 
which has characterized his pulpit course 
—to do for the country as far as he may 
what his generous spirit and practical 
intellect shall suggest as for the public 
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A GOD IS. 


Hebrews xi. 6: “He that cometh unto God must 
believe that He is.” 
| geormanengeonnys is the only scéence 

that can and does prove the exist- 
ence of God. Other sciences can furnish 
data from which a proof of the existence 
of God may be approached, but without 
faith in Revelation can not be made con- 
clusive. Phrenology is conclusive to any 
rational mind—even to that of the un- 
regenerate. She is therefore the very 
handmaid of religion, and not her foe, as 
many suppose. She should be the first 
and continuous study of a preacher of 
the Gospel. 

Every philosophy attempts a religion, 
just as surely as every religion has a 
philosophy. The average religion de- 
rived from the average creed of the 
Church has a philosophy of heathenism 
instead of a Biblical psychology. The 
yet to be produced true philosophy or 
psychology of Phrenology will be the 
first and only philosophy able to produce 





a religion consistent with Revelation. It 
will do so because so near the source of 
creation in man. The definite argument 
for God’s existence from Phrenology runs 
in this way: 

Every thing, individual, or person, of 
us and without us, has in us organs by 
which we recognize it or him, or have re- 
lations thereto; and, vice vers, every 
organ we have has its objects of use and 
relationship. 

As has been well said by a writer: 
“No man of science upon earth denies 
the harmonies which pervade the world ; 
no man who values his reputation would 
stake it upon the assertion that the eye 
would have been evolved had there been 
no antecedent light, or the ear had there 
been no antecedent sound, or the wing 
of bird had there been no atmosphere to 
sustain. In fact, it is a first principle in 
all modern science, that what we call con- 
ditions shall precede the evolution of all 


organs. 
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Allowing the word “Evolution,” to 
adapt myself to the present ignorance, I 
think the position above quoted is indu- 
bitable, and is simply an amplification and 
illustration of my own statement of the 
argument. 

Now, man has seven distinct moral and 
religious faculties. I do not use morality 
and religion as synonymous—so do not 
say “or religious.” I labor among a peo- 
ple who are characterized by being what 
Phrenology teaches as possible, religious 
but very immoral. I mean from two 
stand-points of phrenal divorce: with 
“Adoration” large, and “Spirituality, 
Marvelousness, or Faith” small; and 
from /formalism—the result of cultivat- 
ing the “semi- intellectual” organs, es- 
pecially “Ideality” as a religious organ. 
Imagination has nothing to do with re- 
ligion, some authorities to the contrary, 
as imagination is not a religious faculty at 
all, and religion has a set of religious or- 
gans complete in itself, with a sense-per- 
ception of God to start with, just as the 
science of matter has a sense-perception 
of it to start with. 

I hold that man has seven distinct 
moral and religious faculties—but ten or- 
gans supplying means to those faculties— 
as the will is fourfold. We have talked 
so much of “the five senses,” all of which 
are universally recognized as in the body, 
that being ignorant through an unscript- 
ural philosophy of the existence of the 
Spirit we have slighted—or left wholly 
to philosophy—the scientific fact of a 
spirit as well as soul, and a sense-percep- 
tion peculiar to each. We have three 
kinds of sense and seven senses. Or the 
man-house, so to speak, has five doors 
and windows, a looking-glass, and a sky- 
light. 

The skylight, as is proper both from its 
use and with its direction, is in the very 
crown of the head ; the organ of ‘‘ Spirit- 
uality,” etc. This is the sense-of-Deity 
organ. It furnishes material for the ac- 
tion of “ Adoration” in all true worship. 
When material is furnished by “Ideal- 
ity,” “ Amativeness,” or other organ, idol- 
atry in various grades of sinfulness may 





follow. “ Whatsoever,” says phrenological 
Paul, “is not of Fazth is sin”! “ Faith,” 
from one of Paul’s two definitions of 
faith, is the phrenological definition of 
“ Spirituality ” or “ Marvelousness ”! 

So “Faith” is the organ set apart to 
see God. “Veneration,” which I use in- 
terchangeably with “ Adoration,” is the 
organ set apart to venerate or adore God 
—or as we say generally, worship God. 
Now as every individual or person has 
organs, and every organ we have has its. 
definite objects of use and relationship, 
so there must be a God, because we uni- 
versally—we phrenologists—confess that 
we have such organs. The organs could 
not have created God! Notas much as 
the eye could have created light! And 
that is absurd. 

Now Iam met by two objections: “ No 
man hath seen God at any time; the only 
begotten Son which is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared (Him) ” is 
true but Jartzal Scripture, so in this argu- 
ment is false. And second the material- 
ist denies the sight of Spirit. Both are 
right and both are wrong; for “all error 
is half truth.” 

These two points—the existence of 
God, and the necessity of matter being 
present in order to supply vision to man 
in his present state—being admitted, the 
question resolves itself into this double 
form: It is not a question “of God or no 
God,” but “of all the gods who is the 
true One”; and is there a God in body— 
or formed matter—so we can see Him? 

The first question simplifies the whole 
discussion, as history will settle it. 
There have been and are recognized to 
be three claimants to being God: Fetich, 
the Devil, and God. The fact of either 
establishes the fact of the organ. It isa 
universal fact, so veneration exists in all 
men. But “Fetich” is best defined by 
“What is it?” It isthe animal adoration 
of the “Mysterious,” and by its very 
definition is ruled out of the discussion. 
Such a question is not a scientific datum, 
and phrenologically shows the deadness 
and non-use of the organ of “Faith,” 
and the excitability of Ideality, etc. A 
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corollary is—Fetichism and Formalism 
are twins! (See Rev. xvii. 5). 

Shamanism, or the worship of the 
Devil, can be disposed of briefly thus: 
Idolatry is the worship of the devil; 
Mythology is the history of idolatry. 
No intelligent man will hold to adoration 
of anything or individual lower than man. 
But-that of man is debatable. All the 
great religions of time have demanded 
God-made man, in order to intelligent 
worship; and the cry of the Material- 
ist for faith in nothing but what and 
whom he can see is scientific, phren- 
ological, and Biblical, as well as his- 
torical in its justice and propriety. But 
this comes under the second point; I 
only use it here to clear the statement of 
partiality. The settlement of who is 
God of all the claimants is proper first. 
I like Elijah’s method. Of all the gods 
who is Jehovah? “If Baal be God, 
serve him; if Jehovah be God, serve 
Him.” We have not now his test of fire; 
but we have Christ’s test of a good man: 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
By the fruits of the Gods ye shall know 
them. It is indisputable that the fruit 
of Jehovah is Christianity and all the 
Judaic and Christian ages. History 
unfalteringly cries, “Jehovah, He is 
God”! 

Now, did any God become man save 
Jehovah? God says: “The maz that is 
my fellow.” Past claimants, those an- 
terior to the Christian era, have passed 
from the stage. A grave-yard is a poor 
place for an argument. There are three 
great claimants: Mohammedanism, Pa- 
pacy (Greek and Roman), and Protest- 
antism. The first has a contestant in 
Mahomet, the second in Christ’s unwit- 
ting Mother, but in the last Christ is 
supreme and sole Prophet, Priest, and 
King. No one can disprove our civiliza- 
tion, the best of the ages, the outgrowth 
of Protestantism. All are failures or 
foes to light, truth, and liberty except it; 
and of it the sole and supreme Christ— 
Jehovah in flesh—is. 

Now two things are needed: did 
Christ resurrected reach a condition of 





spiritual materialization, or vice versa, 
so that he fulfills the conditions neces- 
sary for the exercise of the organ of faith 
sight, and is it a matter of experience ? 

His last words were: “I will be with 
you all days even unto the end of time.” 
There are two prepositions for “with” in 
Greek. He uses the one indicating Zer- 
sonal actual presence. Again, Paul urges 
in the proper rendering of 1 Cor. i. 7: 
“See that ye come behihd in no gift, 
looking for a revelation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” He is then, undoubtedly, 
the revelational Person of the Trinity and 
of the Spirit-world. 

I sincerely and intelligently claim that 
by grace I have several times had this 
organ of Spirituality so stimulated as to 
have this faith-sense conscious of the ex- 
istence of the Christ in word, sight, and 
touch. The Church could give thousands 
of instances. It is the cause of every 
revival and of all true conversion and 
sanctification. I deem that this organ, 
as it deals with God and spirit, must have 
all of spirit, soul, and body cognizance 
combined in it; just as the whole in- 
cludes the part, and it is not to be solely 
represented as the “eye of faith”! It 
follows therefore that Phrenology dem- 
onstrates : “God is,” so confessed by all 
times and peoples, so by all worshiped, 
and so experience shows. 


Trinipap, Coto. ALEX. M. DARLEY. 





Str WALTER Scott’s HEAD. — The 
casts of the great Scottish novelist’s head 
show an extraordinary height from the 
ear upward, and on that account their 
authenticity has been much questioned. 
In the Phrenological Magazine Mr. L. 
N. Fowler thus alludes to this matter: 

“When Mr. Bray speaks of Sir Walter 
Scott’s head being ‘7 inches in height to 
Veneration,’ he does not mean 7 inches 
measured as you measure with a tape, 
but 7 inches of perpendicular height, 
measured with the calipers, from the 
opening of the ear. us measured, 
ordinary heads vary from 5% to 6 inches. 
Your measurements over the head from 
ear to ear is correct for ordinary heads, 
from 14 to 15 inches being a fair measure- 
ment, But Sir Walter Scott’s head, thus 
measured, was 17 inches—a measurement 
which you will rarely find equaled.” 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER V.—Continued. 
STRUCTURE OF HUMAN CEREBRUM AND CEREBELLUM, 


ONTINUING our examination of the | of Varolius. 


The old anatomist Chaus- 


parts of the encephalon presented | sier gave it the name of mesocephale, or 
by its inferior surface, we notice behind | middle brain, because he thought that its 
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Fig. 197.—Vizw or Brain From ABOvE—Su0wiInG CEREBELLUM AND Corpus CALLosum. 


the mammary tubercles, a broad quadri- 
lateral surface, b, slightly depressed at 
the center to accommodate an arterial 
vessel. This body has borne for a long 
time the name of fons varolzt, or bridge 


object was to unite the different parts of 
the brain. Gall gave it the name of com- 
missure of the cerebellum. At the pos- 
terior margin of this commissure, and 
upon the borders of the groove b, is seen 
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the abductor nerve of the eye, or the 
nerve of the sixth pair, f. 
pons is seen an irregular body ex- 
panded at its upper extremity, where 
it presents four prominences. It is the 


from the mesocephale. These pyramids 


Behind the | cross each other, but one can not see well 
| their crossing, only after having raised 
| with care the membrane which envelopes 
| the spinal column; that done, if one sep- 


medulla oblongata, showing at the center | arate carefully with the blade of a scal- 


a groove having a depth of from two to ' 


pel the two borders of the pyramids, the 


Fig. 198.—View or Brain FROM ABOVE—SHOWING CEREBELLUM AND Corpus CaLLosuM. OUTLINE. 


three lines. The intermediate reliefs, 2, 
2, bear the name of pyramids; they are 
larger above than below where they be- 
come incorporated with the spinal mar- 
tow at twelve or fifteen lines distance 


crossing or decussation is made perfectly 
manifest. 

The French anatomist, Pourfour Petit, 
described with much care the decussa- 
tion of the pyramids. Gall also insisted 


. 
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upon the decussation, and demonstrated 
it beyond a cavil. Outside the pyramids 
are the olivary bodies or lateral eminences, 
3, 3. Vieussens was the first anato- 
mist to describe these. Their greatest 
extent is from top to bottom, while they 
are a little less elevated than the pyra- 
mids, from which they are separated by a | 





or hard part of the auditory nerve; the 
posterior, e, or soft part of the auditory 
—the labyrinth nerve; the distribution, 
form, and consistence of these two 
nerves differ evidently. Behind this 
bundle one sees another which immedi- 
ately adjoins it at the base, r,d; it is also 
composed of two bundles, one ante- 


Fig. 199.—Horizontat Section oF Human Brain, SHowinc VETRICLES, ETC. 


channel whence arise the roots of the rior, r, the other posterior,d. The first 
hypoglossal or ninth pair of nerves be- | is the glosso-pharyngeal nerve ; the sec- 
tween the great commissure and the | ond the vagum or nerve of the eighth 
olivary eminences; and at a little dis- | pair. Outside of the olivaries, and five 
tance is to be seen a small flattened | or six lines from them, we notice a long 
bundle which one can divide into two | filament proceeding from above down- 
distinct pairs: the anterior, g, the spinal ' ward, a, a, a, developing by several roots; 
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it is the spinal or accessory nerve of 
Willis. 

Figures 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, indicate the lower 
surface of the cerebellum and the differ- 
ent lobules which enter into its structure. 
Considered in a general way, this part of 
the cerebro-nervous system presents two 
great masses on the right and left of the 


Fig. 200.—HorizontaL Section or Human Brain, SHOWING VETRICLES, ETC. 


spinal cavity, each of which is divided 
into several lobules composed of thin 
layers; the whole of the lower surface of 
the cerebellum lies in the lower occipital 
fossa. 

Let us pass now to the examination 
of the other parts of the nervous mass 











inclosed in the skull, and which can be 
seen without recourse to dissection. If 
we separate slightly from above the two 
cerebral hemispheres (after having placed 
the brain upon its lower surface) we per- 
ceive a whitish layer, a, a, a (Figs. 197, 198), 
which appears to unite the hemispheres; 
this whitish layer was called by Chaussiet 


Outing. 


the meso-lobe. Now, this part of the brain 
is generally known as the corpus callosum, 
or hard body. Its surface is smooth, and 
its length ordinarily a little short of three 
inches ; between this and the hemispheres 
there is a deep recess, b, b; as the middle 
part, a, a, a, of this body is a little more 
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expanded than the remainder, the an- 
atomists have given it the name of raphé. 
Sometimes upon the borders of this ex- 


Fig. 201.—CEREBELLUM IN SECTION WITH ADJACENT 
GANGLIA. 


panded part, a light depression is seen, 
resulting from the presence of an artery 
called the artery of the corpus callosum. 
The lower surface uf this great commis- 
sure constitutes the vault of the cavities 
termed ventricles, which are 
seen only after the removal 
of the corpus callosum. 

The left hemisphere of 
the brain as represented by 
Figs. 199, 200, has been cut 
away in such a manner as 
to show these ventricles. 
Their more prominent char- 
acteristics are two oblong 
bodies, rounded and broader 
_in front than behind, c, c, c. 
These are the corpora-stri- 
ata, so named because in 
section they present an al- 
ternative mixture of gray 
and white substance. Inside 
these are two other emi- 
nences, of which the larger extremity is 
behind, d,d,d. These two prominences 
have a whitish aspect; their interior 
surface is flattened, and they are slightly 
separated, and the interval or opening 





between them is what is called the third 
ventricle. These swellings have the name 
of optic ¢halam7 or couches, in all the 
works of anatomy. Between the corpora 
striata and the optic thalami, there is a 
layer of white matter, e, e, e, the Zenza 
semicircularts, or semicircular band. 

It is noticeable that these two layers 
present very nearly a V shape, and are 
more separated at their base, f, f, f, than 
at their summit, g, g, g, g, where they ap- 
pear to be united ; they are covered at the 
point h, h, by a thin portion which we 
have removed, and laid over at the place 
of the antero-inferior part of the corpus 
callosum, which has been cut away. At 
the two extremities of the fissure formed 
by the optic thalami two cords of whit- 
ish matter, termed by the anatomists 
anterior commissures, i, i, i, i, and the 
posterior commissure, k, k, k, k. At the 
extremity, 1, 1, is an opening communi- 
cating with the pituitary stem. At the 
opposite end, m, is another opening com- 
municating with the fourth ventricle. 

Further back, outside of the semicir- 
cular band, and in the deepest part of the 
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Fig. 202.—CEREBELLUM IN SECTION WITH ADJACENT GANGLIA. OUTLINE. 


| lateral ventricle, is a curved body, m, m, 
m, called Jes hyppocampi, of which the 


interior part, n, n, has been named, on 
account of its striped character, corpus 
Jimbriatum, or fringed body. If we di- 
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vide the cerebellum into two parts at the 
middle, and separate them right and left, 
we shall perceive the upper surface of the 
corpus callosum, Figs. 201,202. On that 
surface lie the prominences known under 
the name of quadrigeminal bodies, a, a, 0, 0. 
These are formed exteriorly 

of a layer of whitish matter, 

and interiorly of a grayish sub- 

stance, mixed with a rosy tint. 

The anterior, a, a, are larger_ 

than the posterior, 0, 0. We 

shall see further on the differ- 

ence these bodies show in 

form, volume, and number in 

different animals. In man the 

anterior are overlain by the 

pineal gland, q, q, which is three 

to four lines in length, and two 

wide. This name is a misnomer, since 
the body is not a gland, and its form 
bears no resemblance to the fruit of the 
pine-tree. It is secured to its place by 
two filaments which pass upward toward 
the optic thalami. Below, and at its base, 
there is a small layer of nervous tissue 
which passes in front,.then bends so as 
to return finally to the point of union of 
the anterior quadrigeminals. Divided 
lengthwise, the pineal body reveals a.cav- 
ity opening downward. The consistence 
and color of this body vary very much, 


Yat 





Fig. 204.—Ceresettum. Upper Surrace. OvurTLine. 


and generally, but not always, little gran- 
ules are found in its interior. Alterations 
or modifications are presented by this 
gland which are regarded, in some cases, 
as indications of disease in the cerebro- 


nervous system. 


Behind the quadrigeminal bodies we no- 
tice a narrow white stripe situated trans- 
versely, s, s,s, s. This is situated upon a 
white fibrous appendix having four to 
five lines breadth, t, t, t, t. The space 
between this layer, the cerebellum and 


Fig. 203.—CEREBELLUM. Upper SuRFACE. 


the medulla oblongata, constitutes what 
is called the fourth ventricle. Figs. 203, 
204, represent the cerebellum as seen by 
its upper surface. In the mass it presents 
a rounded form, the middle portion, V, 
V, vermis cerebeli?, being more salient 
than the lateral regions, Y, Y, Y, Y, Y, Y, 
which never present an equal develop- 
| ment, one side being always larger than 
the other. The simplest examination of 
the cerebellum suffices to discover that 
| its structure differs much from that of 
| the cerebrum—it being composed of lay- 
ers of which the number differs 
much. Some of the older 
anatomists sought to construct 
a theory of disease or sanit, 

based upon the number of the 
layers, but experience has not 
sustained them. 

The two principal masses or 
hemispheres of the cerebellum 
are separated by two hollows 
or grooves; one placed ante- 
riorly—1, I, 1, 1, shows a semi- 
circular form; it corresponds 
to the pons varolii, and to the spinal 
prolongation; the posterior—2, 2, 2, is 
related to the internal ridge of the 
occipital bone. If each lobe of the cer- 
ebellum is cut perpendicularly in its 
center, as shown in Fig. 201, we find a 
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considerable number of white parts dis- 
poset in such a way as to resemble the 

ranches and foliage of a tree. These 
markings appear to result from the asso- 
ciation or inter-union of three nervous 
bundles already noticed; (1) that which 
proceeds from below and goes to form 
the anterior surface of the pons varolii, 
or great commissure of the cerebellum ; 
(2) that which goes to make up, in large 
part at least, the quadrigeminal tuber- 
cles ; (3) that which descends and unites 
with the spinal column in the posterior 
pyramid. The appearance resulting from 
the blending of these is known in all 


works of anatomy as ardor vite, or tree 
of life. 

If, instead of making an incision at the 
center, we make it at the junction of the 
interior third of the hemisphere with its 
two external thirds, we find a portion 
composed of gray substance (Fig. 202, 4, 
4) which is the dentated body of Vicq d’ 
Azir, or ganglion-of-the-cerebellum of 
Gall and Spurzheim. This section shows 
the relation of the medullary matter 
there to the medulla oblongata. A hor- 
izontal section of the cerebellum makes 
it to appear as if entirely constituted of 
gray substance. 








SOME OF OUR RED BRETHREN. 


[* appears to be a question in the 
minds of very many of the American 
people, whether the red man has the ca- 
pacity for attaining unto a better life 
than that of a roaming savage; or wheth- 


er he has any claims of humanity upon | 
Now, the sooner the | 
public becomes acquainted with the true | 


the superior race. 


condition and capabilities of the aborigi- 


nes, the sooner the so-called “Indian | 


problem ” will be solved ; for it is hard to 
make a successful effort at genuine refor- 


mation in advance of an enlightened pub- | 


lic opinion. The general estimate placed 
upon this unfortunate race has been 
based too largely, we think, upon the 
“History of the Murders of Early Set- 
tlers by the Savages,” and upon the cur- 
rent literature of “ Border Life,” in which 


they are treated of as “red-skin devils,” | 
incapable of anything better than treach- | 


ery and inhuman cruelty. 


If the Indian is not human, not suscep- | 


tible of culture, why not devise a speedi- 


er, cheaper, and more humane plan for | 


his extermination than that of guarding 
him with soldiers, supplying him with bad 
whisky, and just enough rations to keep 
him idle and worthless : and suffering him 
to die by degrees with loathsome disease ? 
If he zs Auman and capable of being civ- 
ilized, why not drop him as a hobby of 
political gambling, treat him as a man, 
furnish the necessary means for educating 
him in common English, in industrial 
pursuits, and in cleanliness and morals ? 
The accompanying portraits of two 
representative red men of Wyoming are 


| Sent to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


that its readers who are not familiar with 
Indian physiognomy may be assisted to- 
ward forming a judgment based upon 
scientific principles as to whether such 
people really possess the inherent power 
to become civilized and enlightened. 
Washakie is the head chief of the 
Shoshone or Snake Indians of this Terri- 
tory, a band of about twelve hundred and 
fifty. His picture by no means does him 
| justice, for he always wears a smile when 
in company with his friends, and appears 
| much more amiable than represented. 
|'He -evidently looked upon the photo- 
| graphic camera with suspicion. He re- 
| gards railroads with superstitious awe, 
| and could never be induced to board a 
| train of cars, though he has been repeat- 
edly urged to make a trip to Washington. 
That he enjoys a fair reputation, may be 
inferred from the fact that the military 
post and post-office, formerly known as 
Camp Brown, has been christened Fort 
Washakie; and a railroad station was also 
named in honor of this chief. 
Wa-sha-kie signifies, in their language, 
| “kills on the run”; and the Sioux, who 
| formerly raided into his dominions, will 
| probably acknowledge the name as appli- 
| cable to its possessor. Six years ago a band 
| of these marauders made a swoop upon 
the Agency, shot the herd boy, and were 
making off with the horses, when Washa- 
kie discovered them. He mounted his 
horse, and, yelling to his men to follow, 
dashed in among the murderers, who 
were intent upon getting away with the 
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stock, and killed and wounded several of | He is social, respectful, and dignified 
them, single-handed, with his revolver. | in his conversation and dealings with’ 
He is an adherent to the Mormon faith, | white men, unless under the influence of 
and occasionally makes a pilgrimage to liquor; he then becomes, at times, dicta- 
Salt Lake, the Mecca of Mormonism. | torial and insolent. 
He practices polygamy, and rules the Last summer Maj. Patten, then agent, 
harem with considerable firmness, al- | made requisition on the chief for teams 
though his two wives appear quite happy | and teamsters to bring in their annuities 
and contented. He recently lost two | from the railroad. It happened that Wa- 
wives and several of his eighteen chil- | shakie had just returned from a visit to 
dren. A mother-in-law who became | some of his white friends (?) where he 
somewhat intractable, he promptly de- | had obtained a supply of “fire-water.” 


WASHAKITIE,. 


spatched for “the happy hunting | He therefore told the Major that his men 
grounds.” He will not suffer his men to | should not use their horses for freighting, 
abuse their women in his presence. At | that it would unfit them for the buffalo 
a Sun dance, a few years ago, a Shoshone hunt. The agent replied that the de- 


ordered his squaw to go home and attend 
to some household duties. Being inter- 
ested in the dance, she dallied, and he 
commenced beating her. Washakie or- 
dered him to stop._ He replied, “My 
wife must obey me,” and struck her again. 
The autocratic chief enforced his dictum 
by deliberately shooting the offender on 
the spot. 





partment required them to do their own 
freighting, and that he must furnish the 
teams. ‘‘ Patten, you’re too fast,” said 
the chief, striking him. Receiving a 
blow in return, he attempted to draw his 
revolver on the agent. Thus through 
the influence of whisky, a tragedy was 


| nearly enacted. Drunken rows ending in 
i murder are of common occurrence among 
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these people, as all who know anything 
about Indian life can testify. 

Washakie has this season fenced about 
twenty-five acres of land and constructed 
irrigating ditches without any assistance 
from white men; and for the first time 
has saved hay for wintering his stock. 
Had this chief enjoyed the advantages 
of a civilized education,with favorable sur- 
roundings, might he not have become an 
enterprising and even influential citizen ? 

Prominent among the leaders of the 


Arapahos are Black Coal, Sharp Nose, 
and Friday; of the last a very exact like- 
ness is given. The Northern tribe, of 
which Black Coal is the leading spirit, 
numbers about one thousand. These In- 
dians have only been about five years off 
the war-path. Previous to that they 
carried on a kind of running warfare with 
roving bands of Sioux and Cheyennes, 
and made raids upon white settlers and 
emigrants. These chiefs say they are 
sick and tired of such a life; that they 
desire henceforward to travel the white 


man’s road, and learn the ways of earn- 
ing an honest living. A number of them 
have laid claims to homesteads, fenced 
garden patches, and some of them built 
corrals for their cows. According to the 
treaty stipulations, they are .entitled to 
| school buildings and schools, but no 
buildings have yet been furnished them, 
| though they had repeatedly asked for 
| them, and their children have shown 
| themselves apt at learning. 


| Sharp Nose, like Washakie, is a polyg- 





| amist. He is said to be one of the best 
| scouts and guides in the Rocky Mount- 
ain country. Black Coal has but one 
wife, and seems to be a kind husband and 
an affectionate father. He manifests an 
anxiety that all his people, and especially 
the children, should learn the ways of 
civilization as fast as possible. 

Friday, the interpreter for the Arapa- 
hos, is about sixty years old, and has not 
a white hair in his head. A singular 
event of his early life has been of great 
advantage to him and his tribe. At the 
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age of seven he and a playmate were 
rambling through the woods in search of 
birds’ nests, when the Indians moved 
camp without missing them, and the boys 
were lost. A trapper named Fitzpatrick, 
on his way to St. Louis with his*furs, 
came across the wanderers, captured Fri- 
day and took him along. At St. Louis 
he was put into a Roman Catholic school, 
where he learned to read. Seven years 
after this the trapper came across the 
tribe and inquired if they had lost a boy 
seven years before. A bargain was soon 
struck between the parties, in which the 
parents of the stolen child agreed to de- 
liver seven horses for his ransom. On 
his return to St. Louis, Fitzpatrick had 
an interview with Friday, but finding that 
the boy was not willing to accompany 
him back to the tribe, he resorted to de- 
ception to kidnap him. He prevailed on 
the boy to take a short ride with him 


which proved, however, a rather long 
one, for he kept on till the tribe were 
found. The boy was delivered to the re- 
joicing parents, and the trapper received 
in return the horses agreed upon. 

Friday says he felt glad on first meet- 
ing again with his own people; but when 
the thought of exchanging the better 
surroundings that he had enjoyed fora 
home for life in the filthy lodge, it over- 
came him and he wept bitterly. He 
soon, however, became accustomed to 
his former habits, and so he has wan- 
dered all these years with his tribe. Since 
the treaty with the tribe he has been un- 
der pay as a Government interpreter. 
He has lately taken a homestead, has a 
splendid garden, and a good corral. He 
is surrounded with his children and 
grandchildren, among the latter being 
Hayes, Grant, and Garfield, three very 
bright lads. E. BALLOU. 
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OCCUPATION CONSERVATIVE OF SANITY. 


CURIOUS story has been going the 
rounds of the English newspapers 


A 


of an exhibition in the show-windows of 
one of the leading jewelers of Vienna. 
The object of attraction is a brooch mag- 
nificently studded with gems, in the mid- 
dle of whose chasing is inclosed the most 
singular of centers—four common, old, 


bent, and corroded pins. This brooch is 
the property of the Countess Lavetskofy. 
On the pins is founded a history, of 
course. Seven years ago Count Robert 
Lavetskofy, as the story runs, was arrested 
at Warsaw for an alleged insult to the 
Russian Government. The real author 
of the insult, which consisted of some 
careless words spoken at a social gather- 
ing, was his wife. He accepted the 
accusation, however, and was sent to 
prison. 

In one of these lightless dungeons in 
which many an unfortunate subject of 


the Czars has been confined, the martyr | 
for his wife’s loose tongue spent six years. | 
He had only one amusement, only one | 


occupation beside his thoughts. After 


he had been searched and thrown into a 
cell, he had found in his coat four pins. 
These he pulled out and threw on the 
floor; then in the darkness he hunted for 
them. Having found them, perhaps 
| after hours and even days, he scattered 
| them again. And so the game went on 
for six weary years. “ But for them,” he 
| writes. in his memoirs, “I would have 
| gone mad. They provided me with a 
| purpose. So long as I had them to search 
for, I had something to do. When the 
decree for my liberation as an exile was 
brought to me, the jailer found me on 
my knees hunting for one which had 
escaped me for two days. They saved 
my wife’s husband from lunacy. My 
wife, therefore, could not desire a prouder 
ornament.” 

Here is a lesson for all to profit from. 
By occupation man may be saved from 
insanity. And within a short time it has 
been discovered that in the treatment of 
the insane, employment of some kind 
will help toward the improvement or 
cure of the majority. 
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DOES GOLD GROW? 


R. DRAPER has given his testi- 

mony to the belief that eventually 
the dreams of the old Alchemists, of 
converting the baser metals into gold, 
may be at some timie realized, inasmuch 
as there are forty elementary metals out 
of sixty elementary substances. He says 
emphatically : “It requires some degree 
of moral courage to present the facts as 
they actually are, and stem the derision 
of the conceited and ignorant; dut the 
metals will one day be transmuted into 
one another, and the dreams of the Alche- 
mists all realized.” 

It is refreshing always to hear an hon- 
est, outspoken conviction uttered, and it 
is encouraging also, to learn that no 
earnest endeavor will be totally without 
results in this world. I have always had 
a tender leaning toward those patient, 
pious old philosophers, the Alchymists, 
who delved into the secrets of nature 
with untiring zeal, despite of peril and 
persecution — feared by the ignorant 
populace, and denounced by a priesthood 
often scarcely less ignorant, who stigma- 
tized them as Sorcerers in league with 
the powers of darkness. 

Could one of these ancient sages arise 
from his grave and enter a modern labora- 
tory with all its wonderful improvements, 
and work again at forge and crucible, 
with the old faith, frugality, and patient 
observation, trust in God and trust in 
himself, we should not have merely the 
Midas touch transforming to gold, but 
we should be meshed in golden tracery, 
in fillets of amber, showers of gold, and 
hail-storms of diamonds. 

Montgomery Martin, in his work upon 
Australia, says: “ How gold is produced, 
where it originates, is a mystery. Many 
of the miners are strongly impressed 
with the idea that it grows, or comes up 
in yearly crops in Australia. This idea 
has probably arisen from the observation 
that some deserted Ao/es on being tried 
again have yielded large returns. One 
at Forest Creek, when driven a foot or 
two further than when neglected, was 





found to contain, almost in a heap, 20 lbs, 
weight of gold in muggets. Another hole 
in the same locality, which miners hag 
abandoned at twenty-one feet deep with. 
out seeing a speck, was worked eighteen 
inches deeper by a fresh party, and a 
heap weighing 18 Ibs. was obtained, 
Some miners affirm that one or more vol. 
canoes burst forth, and sent out shower; 
of gold instead of cinders, and in confi. 
mation of this theory, they point out the 
shot-like appearance of nuggets, many of 
which have evidently undergone the 
action of fire. 

“Some suppose that the precious metal 
is a sort of crystallization, or growth in 
crystalline formation, acting, of course, 
under regular but unknown laws, and 
that these places are at this moment pro- 
ducing gold.” 

This reminds me of a conversation had 
with Mr. Peal, brother of the distin- 
guished artist of that name, and at that 
time Superintendent of the United States 
Mint at Philadelphia. While lecturing 
in that city I was invited by Mr. Peal to 
visit the institution. I was not surprised 
to find in one occupying a position of 
such trust, a gentleman, scientific and 
observing; but I found more—he wasa 
quiet enthusiast ; and when, in the course 
of our interview, I expressed my venera- 
tion for the old pioneers of science, the 
Alchemists, his response was so cordially 
sympathetic that I became interested to 
know his grounds for belief in them, 
which I will give in due time. 

I shall never forget the strange delight 
I experienced in lifting the ladle of liquid 
gold and pouring it aloft—a mass that 
globuled and rolled upon itself with ser- 
pent-like fascination, beautiful exceed- 
ingly; translucent opals and diamonds; 
changing rainbows, and dying dolphins. 
While thus amusing myself, a square- 
built, hardy-looking man had entered the 
place, and laughingly enjoyed my admi- 
ration. He had that off-hand, self-sus- 
tained manner that characterized the 
early California gold diggers; men of 
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enterprise and culture, a sort of revival 
of the gentlemen of the times of Queen 
Elizabeth, who came to these shores 
partly for the love of adventure, and 
partly in search of gold. 

He carried in his hand a bag, which 
looked insignificant till he dropped it 
upon a table with a slam that made itself 
felt. He went on to say: 

“J dug this gold in California, and, sir, 
I want this identical gold, and no other, 
made into coin; I want a portion made 
into a bar with no alloy, to bear the date 
and year of the smelting. I dug it with 
my own hands, and have a kind of affec- 
tion for it.” 

Mr. Peal promised that his wishes 
should be faithfully regarded. His own 
gold and no other should be returned to 
him. After he left I expressed some ap- 
prehension that this might be an impos- 
sibility, but Mr. Peal assured me that it 
could be done, and pointed to several 
small crucibles on the furnace which 
were then bubbling with gold. 

After this followed a discussion upon 
the possible production of this metal, 
and I spoke of a.specimen brought from 
the shores of the Pacific, which contain- 
ed an exquisite form of the long Califor- 
niaacorn. It had exactly the appearance 
of a mould such as artists use for the 
multiplying of their designs. 

How came this impression there? Was 
the gold in a liquid, boiling state into 
which the acorn fell, and consumed it- 
self, leaving its impress behind ? or was it 
a chemical compound formed around an 
acorn which had casually fallen from a 
tree ?—were questions propounded in my 
suggestive ignorance, to which Mr. Peal 
replied, with the wisdom of a philoso- 
pher and man of science, and just enough 
of the poet to make him catholic in his 
faith and large in his receptiveness, in 


: nearly if not quite the following words: 


“In her vast subterranean laboratory, 
Nature combines, filters, evolves; sepa- 
rating simples from compounds, and pro- 
ducing those beautiful results which to 
us seem mysterious and marvelous, but 
which will eventually be better under- 





stood, and found to consist of the sim- 
plest relations. Here, in her secret re- 
cesses, chemical heat is evolved, which 
disrupts mountains and disintegrates 
rocks, into the seams of which she injects 
her auriferous treasures. Sometimes this 
may fall in golden showers; sometimes 
in goiden jets; sometimes in rolling 
golden lava, into which if any substance, 
an acorn for instance, chance to fall, its 
impression is left in the cooling metal. 

“I have more than once taken from 
the crucible more gold than had been put 
into it, and I have tried, but in vain, to 
reproduce the effect, or to learn by care- 
ful analysis the chemical properties re- 
quired.” 

It would thus seem by the language of 
Mr. Peal, Dr. Draper, and others, that 
the search for the philosopher’s-stone is 
not yet an exploded endeavor, and the 
mystic subjection of all matter to legiti- 
mate, spiritualistic power is not alto- 
gether an extinct belief, as may be 
gathered from the spiritualistic tenden- 
cies of the age acting as a counterpoise 
to the more rigid scientific materialism 
of the period. It is thus that a balance 
is preserved in the search for exact ideas. 

Nor is the class of devout mystical be- 
lievers entirely confined to the past, and 
it is not a little curious to see habits of 
thought, which the spirit of the age has 
superseded, sometimes make their ap- 
pearance hundreds of years later, in some 
one of the posterity of a family, just as 
the black eyes of a remote ancestor are 
sometimes reproduced in a family where 
both father and mother are blue-eyed. 

It was my fortune to be partially ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Mather, the inventor 
of the sub-marine telescope, whose hus- 
band was a lineal descendant of the re- 
nowned Cotton Mather, author of the 
“ Magnalia,” and an unflinching believer © 
in the occult, and most especially in 
witchcraft, as did King James, Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, and other learned men of the 
period. Her husband was a marvelous 
product of Yankeedom, and only to be 
accounted for on the basis of heredity; a 
modern Jacob Boehm unproductive of 
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the infinite suggestiveness of the wonder- 
ful Shoemaker of Gorliz. 

Mrs. Mather came to me, she said, in 
consequence of a dream in which her 
dead husband directed her to find a 
woman, whom he went on to describe, 
who had the power, under instruction of 
superior spirits, to transmute the baser 
metals into gold. She went to hear me 
lecture, and declared I was the person 
described in her dream. The prospect 
was tempting: the precious metal much 
to be desired, and nota little needed, but 
I was more interested in the history of 
Mr. Mather than in any prospective 
wealth to accrue to myself. 

That Mr. Mather lived quietly in the 
exercise of his fancies and prophecies, 
must be imputed to his living in this 
nineteenth, rather than in the thirteenth 
century, when he would, most assuredly, 
have been burned for a Sorcerer; and 
that he thus lived and thus peacefully 
passed away was due, also, to the patient, 
untiring devotion of his devoted wife, who 
was in the highest degree practical and 
the most conceivable opposite of himself. 

He had a room in his house from floor 
to ceiling, including both, hung with 
white linen. Upon the table, covered in 
like manner, were seven silver candle- 
sticks in which burned candles of pure 
white wax. After fastings and prayers, 
arrayed in snowy linen, he entered this 
chamber sacred to purity and divine com- 
munings. Here he passed years of his 
life, ignoring all human claims, and en- 
gaged in abstruse speculations. He was 
often heard to speak in a loud voice, not 
in supplication, but in adjuring command. 

In one of these periods, he came from 
his room radiant with smiles, and de- 
scribed a vision in which he had seen the 
great ocean of the setting sun; there 
were mines of gold, and rivers flowing 
over golden sands. He said gold grew, 
and by chemical tests could be made. 
All this was twenty or more years before 
the great discovery of the precious metal 
on the Pacific slope. 

Mrs. Mather brought me several folio 
volumes upon astrology, once the favor- 
ite property of Cotton Mather. She was 





greatly chagrined at my want of sympo- 
thy with her enterprise, and indeed I do 
not regard it as any merit that I did not 
co-operate with her, and examine more 
fully into it. But of one thing I was not 
unimpressed, and that was the affection 
amounting to idolatry of this plain mat- 
ter-of-fact woman for her unearthly hus- 
band. 

At one time he opened the door of 
this room‘ and called loudly, “ Martha, 
Martha ;” when she came he said, “ Take 
pen and ink and write down what I shall 
tell you.” 

She obeyed, and he gave her the day, 
year, and hour on which he said he would 
be called out of the world. He then re. 
turned to his visions. 

Mrs. Mather made a copy of the proph- 
ecy, placing the date a year in advance, 
and like a quaint housewife cut an open- 
ing in the paper lining of a trunk, into 
which she slipped the, original. Subse- 
quently, when he asked for the paper, 
she gave him the false date, which he 
read without comment. She was ill at 
ease as the predicted period approached. 
He was in his ordinary health, even 
stronger than usual, bright and cheery, 
talking with his family, when he suddenly 
fell from his chair in a dead swoon. J? 
was the hour of the trug date. He never re- 
covered consciousness, and soon expired. 

Now here was a man akin in many 
modes of thought to Jacob Boehm, and 
Emanuel Swedenborg, both of whom 
predicted the day of their death. Mrs. 
Mather believed her husband divinely 
inspired—a saint and a prophet, which 
was the more beautiful because the stress 
of supporting the family, and the incon- 
veniences arising from poverty often 
pressed heavily upon her. Silas Wright 
procured the passage. of a bill through 
Congress awarding her ten thousand dol- 
lars for her invention, which was a timely 
relief. 

There is no doubt we shall have an age 
of gold, when diamonds and rubies will 
be less esteemed than the rose and the 
lily; but no test will give us finer gold 
than the affection of this devoted wife. 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
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PLANT LIFE. 


PLANT LIFE. 


fi: divine mystery of life writes some | the sunny hillsides, embalmed by long 
of its most wonderful histories upon | cultivation; they are etched on the tall 
the “herb of the field.” Over the mead- | trees, and painted on the velvet mosses 
ows, in the woods, and by the brooks: in | at their roots. They brighten the out- 
the fresh air and the warm sunlight, on | of-the-way places of the earth and the 
every hand, are chapters 
abounding in beautiful il- 
lustrations, asking to be 
read and studied. . 

Solomon, the sage of 
Scripture, explored the 
fields of plant life, “from 
the. cedar tree which is 
in Lebanon, to the hyssop 
that springeth out of the 
wall.” The roadside ditch- 
es of New England abound 
in a delicate wild flower 
of the same family which 
Solomon’s historian has 
preserved in the sacred 
page, and the golden hys- 
sop still clings to crevices 
of the stones in the water- 
courses of Palestine. Here 
also in New England, in 
the samc localities, in the 
early autumn will be found , 
the wild vervain, allied to 
the verbena, with which 
the Greeks crowned their “& 
victors in the national #4 
games ; and thus with the 
history of its own origin 7 
and life, the wayside weed 
also preserves incidents of - 
both sacred and classic 
history. 

The word Botany is 
from the Greek, and sig- 
nifies an herb or grass. 
Whoever, then, studies a 
plant, studies botany. As 
the entire animal king- 
dom, including man, obtains all its nutri-;deep sea. Minute plants consisting of 
ment, primarily or in a secondary form,/|a single cell are supposed to cause the 
from plant products, it is also a very|“red snow” of Greenland; and around 
important study. Its object-lessons are| the Geysers and other hot springs exist 
the loveliest in nature, and are found on! forms of vegetable growth. But these 
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last are among the exceptional wonders 
of plant life. 

Warmth, light, air, and moisture, with 
congenial soil, are the requisites for veg- 
etation in its most perfect development. 
The plant in its natural state is always 
true to its own habits and preserves its 
own identity. The Amaryllis is at the 
present time found growing on the plains 
of Palestine in as rich profusion as when 
our Saviour taught his disciples lessons 
from its beauties : “Consider the lilies, 
how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin, yet Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.” If 
he, who “spake as never man spake,” 
taught his disciples, who were to be the 
teachers of the world, from the flower of 
the field, we may be quite sure that the 
teachings of the plant afé not exhausted. 

The Bible and the writings of Homer 
contain the only intimations of botanical 
knowledge in the early ages, if we except 
the poem on agriculture by Hesiod, who 
flourished probably in the time of Ho- 
mer. Floral emblems were in early use, 
being found on very ancient sculptures. 
The lotus of the Nile occupies a promi- 
nent place in the ornamentation of an- 


cient Egyptian structures, and was highly 


venerated by that olden nation. 

The magi of the East possessed some 
knowledge of the properties of plants, 
and how to extract their poisons and per- 
fumes; but they held their attainments 
with jealous care, and not for the good 
of mankind. Pythagoras, after extensive 
travel through Egypt and the countries 
of the East, composed a treatise on plants, 
the earliest known work of the kind. 
Aristotle, under the patronage of his 
royal pupil, Alexander, was the next phi- 
losopher of antiquity who wrote of the 
floral world. With the early Romans agri- 
culture was the employment of the patri- 
cians. Cincinnatus was called from the 
plow to the dictatorship of the Roman 
republic. Crowns of evergreen of differ- 
ent kinds were the sole reward of the 
victors in the national games of Greece, 
where kings and conquerors contended 
for the prizes. 





After Aristotle, other philosophers 
studied plant properties, and recorded 
the results of their researches ; and Pliny, 
who perished during the eruption of Mt. 
Vesuvius, A.D. 79, relates that two kings 
fought for the honor of the discovery of 
the Greek valerian. Certain families of 
plants were early consecrated to various 
specific uses by the classic nations. A 
near relation of our common onion, the 
asphodel, was planted by the Greeks 
around the tombs containing the cinerary 
urns, or ashes of the dead, from a belief 
that their souls were nourished by the 
roots. 

The field, the forest, and the wild ; the 
pathway of the country road, as well as 
the domains of culture and refinement, 
must be explored in pursuit of botanical 
knowledge. Spread out everywhere in nat- 
ure are numberless invitations and induce- 
ments to healthful and beautiful study. 

The basis of all plants is membrane 
and fiber, and the vital organs are termed 
the Zéssues. The cellular tissue, the great 
circulatory organ, is common to all plants, 
and entirely composes some of the lower 
families. This tissue is formed of mi- 
nute cells, adhering together by a slight 
membrane, and the food of the plant 
must be fluid, in order to make—or filter 
—its way through this membrane, no 
openings in which have been discovered. 
Here probably the fluid takes the gaseous 
form. The woody tissue gives to the 
plant firmness and strength. This tissue 
forms the manufactured fibers of the flax 
—the linen of commerce. Linen cloth 
has been in use through the historic era. 
Linen is from an old Celtic word, signi- 
fying /én—a thread. The beautiful lace 
bark of the West Indies and the delicate 
Chinese rice-paper are plant tissues. 

Before the manufacture of writing ma- 
terial, the Egyptians wrote on rolls of 
linen, but at a very early date they made 
use of the cellular tissue of the papyrus 
for that purpose. Our word ager is 
from the name of this plant. The papy- 
rus was a sedge or grassy plant found 
growing in the ditches and stagnant 
pools. Thin plates of its cellular tissue 
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were moistened and pressed together, 


adhering by its own gluten, and in this | 


manner very large sheets were formed. 
Besides Egypt, Greece and Rome used 
papyrus for writing until the invention 
of parchment. Egypt continued its use 
until the seventh century, A.D. The lit- 
tle ark of bulrushes was probably made 
of papyrus, and to this day the Nile is 
navigated in rude boats or baskets made 
of the fibers of its river plants. 

The vascular tissues are spiral fibers, 
for the transmission of air, and the lac- 
tiferous tissues contain the assimilated 
and nutrient sap. In botany, instead of 
digestion, the word assimilation is used. 
The plant does not digest the sunlight, 
air, and moisture; it assimilates it, or 
makes it like itself, and changes mineral 
substances into the vegetable formations. 
In different genera, or families, the ar- 
rangement and form of these tissues vary, 
but the mysterious principle of life is 
discernible in them all. 

The Charads are a low order of flower- 
less plants found in stagnant waters. 
They produce spores instead of seeds, 
and are destitute of the spiral vessels 
which abound in plants of the higher or- 
ders, being composed of cellular tissue 
and ducts only, yet in this extremely sim- 
ple organization, under the microscope 
the vital flow is very plainly discernible, 
and if any part of the plant is injured, 
the life current instantly ceases its ac- 





tion. The masses of green slimy matter, 
so unpleasantly familiar to the eye, seen 
on the surface of ponds and ditches, and 
often on the stagnant water by country 
roadsides, are minute plants, known by 
the general name of Conferve. If a 
small portion be detached and floated in 
a drop of clear water, the microscope will 
then reveal many delicate and exceed- 
ingly beautiful plants. Their species are 
numbered by hundreds, and many of 
them are reproduced and their growth 
perfected in a single day. 

But we need not, unless we desire it, 
call in the microscope to aid our botan- 
ical studies. Even without its aid much 
may be learned of the beautiful alphabet 
of botanical science. “The blade, the 
ear, and after that the full corn in the 
ear,” abound with instructions which, 
if gathered, will prove a well-spring of 
life-long pleasure of the purest type. 

From the Arbutus, hidden under the 
February snows, whence its waxen buds 
breathed the first sweet message of hope 
to the desponding and decimated pilgrim 
band, in the birth-year of New England, 
even to the last Gentian of November, 
bearing on its fringed perianth the name 
of Gentius, a king of ancient Illyria, each 
season has its floral teachers from the 
Source of all Good. They are laden with 
legends from all lands, and their beauties 
and lessons are ours to share and to learn. 

ANNIE E. COLE. 





OUR GIRLS. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


A THRILL of sympathy goes through 
4 + my heart as I listen to the plaintive 
song, entitled “Oh, where is my wander- 
ing boy to-night?” and in fancy I can 
see the sad, pale-faced mother, with 
hands clasped in anguish, restlessly pac- 
ing the floor to and fro, while ever and 
anon she pauses at the door or window 
to listen for the footsteps that come not. 
Oh, it is cruel for that wayward boy, the 
idol of her heart, to grieve her so. But, 





whenever I listen to that sad song, I 
think that, very appropriately, sometimes 
the refrain might be changed to “Oh, 
where is my girl to-night?” Mothers, 
where are your girls to-night? You 
weep and wring your hands when you 
think your boy is going astray, but does 
no thought of anxiety come to your heart 
as you think of the beautiful young 
daughter who, a few hours since, left her 
home? She told you that she was going 
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to spend the night with a schoolmate or 
friend, and you saw her depart, unattend- 
ed, with no question as to the reason of 
these oft-repeated visits. (And here let 
me add one word in regard to what is 
becoming so common among even quite 
young girls, the exchange of night visits 
with each other. It has often seemed 
very strange that mothers, who have the 
credit of possessing good common sense, 
will allow their young daughters to spend 
the night with their schoolmates so 
frequently. It seems to me a dangerous 
custom, and one that sometimes results 
in much injury to the hitherto innocent 
child, for there the seeds of impurity are 
sown upon the tender soil that- shall 
spring up and bring forth poisoned fruit). 
Mothers, if you were to go with me now 
to the corners of some of the fashionable 
streets, would you be surprised if, among 
the gay, chattering maidens there, you 
should recognize your own daughter? 
Would you be more surprised if a little 
later you should see her accept the arm 
of a showily-dressed young man and pass 
into a saloon, where, with a whole band 
of boys and girls (for they are little else), 
she partakes of refreshments, even of 
wine, and joins in the light banter and 
silly gossip that is passed around? Ido 
not think this an overdrawn picture, for 
there are thousands of young girls to- 
night who thus stand upon the brink of 
ruin. Why do wesee so few children now- 
adays? Our streets are thronged with 
young men and women of twelve to fifteen 
years of age, daintily dressed according 
to fashion’s latest decree. But a real 
girl or boy is a rare sight. “But,” some 
may say, “would you have us go back to 
fifty or a hundred years ago? This isa 
progressive age, and our children must 
keep up with the spirit of advancement.” 
No, I would not, if I could, throw one 
single impediment before the chariot- 
wheels of progress. I would have our 
children advance with the throng, but I 
would not hurry them so fast upon the 
onward march that they will lose all the 
gathering of the golden blossoms of child- 
hood in the haste to put into their hands 





the fruit of maturer years. I would have 
the grand procession of human genius 
and invention move on from one triumph 
to another; but foremost in the ranks 
would I see the queen of health and vir- 
tue, with her banner of purity floating on 
high in the breeze of heaven, and close 
behind her moving chariot would I see 
our girls and maidens in the unsullied 
bloom of innocence. I would see them 
so sheltered and protected by her pres- 
ence as to put to shame the hand that 
would dare attempt to lay their honor in 
the dust, and silence the voice that dare 
speak lightly of womanhood, I would 
have the world look on and say, “ Be- 
hold a nation over whom floats the ban- 
ner of purity and holiness, whose youths 
and maidens are strong and vigorous for 
the on-coming battles of life; whose cities 
and towns are guarded by the stern sen- 
tinels of Duty and Health, and conse- 
quently whose streets are seldom visited 
by the fierce sword of an outraged nature. 
I would keep the dear little girls under 
the shelter of' the home tree and the 
mother’s wing just as long as possible. I 
would not do this by a stern, unyielding 
necessity that would make them long to 
break from restraint, but I would feather 
the nest well with kind, loving words. I 
would have the network of affection 
woven so closely around them that all 
the surroundings of after-life could not 
break it. I would have the sweet mother- 
face the last upon which the child should 
look before closing its eyes in slumber. 
No hired nurse should be allowed the 
holy duty of soothing to rest that child- 
spirit. 

I often think that a great influence is 
exerted upon the after-life by the simple, 
earnest, bedside prayer, the loving smile, 
or the gentle rebuke of the mother. All 
along the shores of the river of Time are 
many wrecks ; beautiful vessels, freighted 
with fond hopes and lofty ambitions, have 
stranded on the rocks and gone down, 
while, with a firm and skillful hand at 
the helm, they might have steered away 
from the rocks out into the deep waters 
of a grand and useful life. Perhaps I am 
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at fault, but it seems to me that in almost 
every case of youth-wreck there is some 
fault in the training; something in the 
influence exerted upon the early life of 
the boy or girl that has sent them away 
from their homes to seek enjoyment out 
amid the buffeting waves of a world that 
cares little for such frail barks so long as 
the great ship of wealth and prosperity 
glides swiftly along. 

Parents, if you would not lay up for 
yourselves a harvest of bitter woe and 
shame, be careful what seed you sow. 
Seek to draw the heart of your child to 
you in a loving, trusting confidence, that 
shall bring all its little burdens to you for 
help, and then, when the greater struggles 
of life come on, you will not complain 
that your children do not come to you 
for advice and assistance. Far better 
might you lose many dollars per day than 
to lose one single opportunity of prepar- 
ing that young heart to combat bravely 
and successfully against the temptations 
that will surely beset them sooner or 
later. Let them early understand the 


laws of their natures, both spiritual and 


physical, and-the results that must follow 
infringement upon these laws. Let great 
care be exercised in the selection of 





tutors and governesses. No man or 


woman ought ever to be allowed to mould 
the tender character of youth who has 
not first moulded his own by the standard 
of truth and purity, whose education 
goes down deep below the surface, reach- 
ing even to the foundation of his exist- 
ence and the laws that govern his being. 
He should possess, and instill through all 
his teachings, a repugnance to vice in 
every form; he should be capable of un- 
derstanding and adapting himself to the 
varied dispositions under his care, so as 
best to reach the heart and understand- 
ing. He should be a thoroughly good 
and pure man, and then may he train the 
young in the ways of goodness and 
purity. 

But while there are so many more able 
advisers than I in the field, it seems as if 
I can do little, yet I wish I might say one 
word to rouse parents from the indiffer- 
ence with which many of them regard 
the children intrusted to them ere they 
find out too late that not wholly have 
they done their duty when they have 
heaped upon them riches and indulg- 
ences, but that there are soul-longings 
and heart-cravings to be satisfied, if not 
at home, perhaps somewhere else where 
the tempter waits to lure and destroy 
them. MRS, ETTIE H. DAVIS. 





LUCRETIA MOTT,) 
THE QUAKER PHILANTHROPIST. 


MONG the remarkable women who 

have died within the past decade, 
not one acquired a higher eminence than 
Lucretia Mott. This venerable Quaker 
had peculiarities of disposition, but they 
were not offensive ; on the contrary, they 
were attractive, being in great part ex- 
pressions of an earnestness and strength 
ever leaning toward rectitude of conduct 
and scrupulous integrity. Her organiza- 
tion was finely balanced; of prompt re- 
ceptivity and ready intuition, it was deli- 
cate and refined, and hence she was in- 
tellectually inclined to quiet, contem- 
plative ways, and to seek in the home’ 





and social circle for the means of mental 


gratification. Her strong sympathies, 
and, perhaps, her deep sense of duty and 
moral obligation, however, were the im- 
pelling forces which led her to speak out 
in behalf of truth and justice even as a 
school-girl, and the extraordinary talent 
she exhibited in the discussion of great 
social and political questions then, was 
not suffered by her friends to remain 
hidden away in the recesses of domestic 
life. 

Her head was unusually large, and the 
brain of avery high quality, its activity 
being well sustained by excellent recu- 
perative power, which was maintained 
by habits of scrupulous temperance and 
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regularity. Hence she was enabled to 
be a leader among leaders, whether men 
or women, and to remain a vigorous and 
unremitting worker in the higher sphere 
of humanitarian effort until past eighty 
years of age. 

She was born in January, 1793, on the 
Island of Nantucket. Her parents, whose 
name was Coffin, were descended on both 





Her interest in both the anti-slavery 
cause and that of woman’s work and 
wages dates back to her school-days, 
long before any organized effort was 
made in either cause, and she was one of 
their few agitators who set in motion 
organized effort in behalf of each cause. 
In 1818 she became a recognized min- 
ister in the Society of: Friends. Years 








Lucretia Morr. 








sides from a long line of Quaker an- 


cestry. She received her education 
partly in Boston, partly in the Friends’ 
Boarding School, in Dutchess County, N. 
Y., and herself began teaching at the 
early age of fifteen. In 1809 she removed 
with her parents to Philadelphia, which 
was from that time forth her home, and 
there was married to James Mott in 1811. 





afterward her eloquent speech, her clear 
and cogent reasoning and powerful ap- 
peals to the conscience, became known 
to a continually widening public as she 
pleaded for the freedom of the slave, and 
later for fuller opportunities and equal 
«justice to her sex. In 1827, when the 
separation of the Society of Friends into 
two distinct religious bodies occurred, 
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she identified herself with the Hicksite 
or Unitarian branch. But whatever 
question may have been raised as to her 
religious creed, there never was or could 
be any as to the beautiful and practical 
Christianity of her life. 

In 1833 she was one of those who took 
part in the first anti-slavery convention, 
which was held in Philadelphia, and 
which organized the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. The next year she was 
one of the organizers of the Philadelphia 
Female Anti-Slavery Society, and among 
its most active executive members. She 
addressed many meetings in the succeed- 
ing years, not only throughout the 
North, but in many of the slave States, 
and was several times among those who 
were attacked by mobs assembled in the 
interests of slavery. A _ well-authenti- 
cated anecdote is told of her on one of 
these occasions. She bade one of her 


friends, who had his hands full in pro- 
tecting the ladies of his own party, to go 
on his way without giving attention to 


her. “But who will protect you?” he 
answered. “This gentleman. will,” she 
replied, laying her hand lightly on the 
arm of one of the ringleaders of the 
mob who were crowding to assault them. 
The man looked at her for a moment, as 
if struck dumb, but justified her bold 
confidence and ready wit by taking her 
under his care, and guiding her out of 
the violent crowd. 

In 1840 she and several other women 
were sent as delegates by the Pennsyl- 
vania Society to a World’s Anti-Slavery 
Convention held in London. Massa- 
‘chusetts also had included several women 
in its delegation. The refusal of the 
convention to admit these delegates to 
seats, and the indignation aroused by 
such action, caused the publication of the 
first English and French woman’s rights 
journals, and the calling of the first 
Woman’s Convention in America. It 
was held in Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 1848, 
and James Mott, the husband of Lucretia 
Mott, presided. The husband and wife 
were as one throughout life on all. ques- 
tions of humane effort. Mr. Mott died 





about fifteen years ago. He was very 
tall and muscular, while Mrs. Mott was 
short and seemingly slight in figure; and 
in the simple dove-colored Quaker dress, 
with the crossed white muslin kerchief 
at the neck, and the prim cap, she made 
a very pleasing picture. There were 
born to this well-associated couple five 
children, three of. whom are living. 

After the anti-slavery movement, the 
education and employment of her own 
sex claimed her strongest interest. She 
was one of the first to move actively in 
the promotion of the medical education 
of women, and for the founding of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. Her cordial sympathy and co- 
operation never failed its professors, stu- 
dents, or trustees, and her sweet face and 
cordial greetings were among the greatest 
attractions of its annual receptions on 
the evening of commencement day. 

Notwithstanding the frequent demands 
of the public upon her time, she in no 
way neglected her home. She was fond 
of housekeeping, and conducted her do- 
mestic affairs in the old Quaker fashion, 
and her four daughters were carefully 
instructed in the duties of the house- 
hold. “It was the custom of Mrs. Mott 
and her family to breakfast in winter not 
later than seven, and in summer as early 
as half-past six o’clock. In the long 
summer mornings, notwithstanding her 
age, she liked to get up an hour or two 
before the rest of the family, and gather 
the vegetables or fruit for the day. ... - 
She spoke in public because she was con- 
scious of a power which impelled her to 
do so. Like the noble Methodist woman 
in ‘Adam Bede,’ it was ‘as if speech 
came to her without will of her own, and 
words were given to her that came out 
as the tears come, because our hearts are 
full, and we can’t help it.’ This was the 
secret of her eloquence. Of all the 
prominent American women of this cent 
ury, there is probably not one so little 
associated with that which is disagree- 
able in publicity, and yet there is none 
who has been more prominently before 
the public.” 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS OF CHERRY AVENUE. 


CHAPTER VII. 


TAL AND TRUMAN IN CONSULTATION— 
MISS JULIA MAKES A SPEECH. 


[The reader will find the first six chap- 
ters of this attractive story in Volume 
70, being the Numbers of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL from January to June 
of last year.—£da_] 

66 OLLO, Tal, wait for me.” 

Tal was walking briskly along, 
for it was near school-time; he liked to 
be in his seat before the bell rang, so 
that he could look over the contents of 
his little desk, and see that everything 
was right, and perhaps have a little chat 
with Miss Grace Clem, too. He was a 
peculiar boy in some things. No one 
was more fond of fun than he, and no 
boy in the school did more to make 
it; but he didn’t like hurly-burly fun, or 
confusion. He'd stop playing at recess to 
go into the school-room a minute or so 
before the bell rang, because he wanted 


to be out of the rush which always fol- 
lowed that call to resume serious work. 
And when the order for dismissal was 
given, he would usually wait until the 
majority of his school-fellows had scram- 
bled out; then out he would run, and 


nimbly make his way to the front. He 
didn’t like to be crowded, and would say 
he “ didn’t see the use of being in such a 
great hurry to do a thing when there was 
plenty of time.” Hearing the call, Tal 
“slowed up a little,” as a railway engi- 
neer would say, and Truman Burr soon 
joined him. Truman had not got en- 
tirely over the injury which he brought 
upon himself by pulling the fence down, 
as he limped some. 

“Jiminy, yer in a hurry. ‘Taint so 
late,” said that worthy. 

“No, it isn’t very late, but I thought I 
might as well walk fast as to go slow. I 
like to walk fast, don’t you?” 

“Huh! huh! huh! Ye’re allers on 
hand, and that’s the reason yer gits such 
good marks, I guess,” said Truman, in a 





tone that was half admiration and half 
sneer. 

“Well, isn’t it better to be early than 
late, anyway? A fellow who comes in 
late disturbs the school, and is really put 
back someway in his lessons. Anyhow, 
I don’t feel right at all if I’m ever late— 
can’t get over it nearly all day.” 

This bit of psychological discussion 
was probably too deep for Truman’s in- 
telligence, for, with his half-Indian grunt, 
he asked : 

“ Hear "bout the lecter last night ?” 

“Yes. Horry was there, and told us 
about it at breakfast this morning. Were 
you there?” 

“Bet I was. Everybody was there. 
All the big-bugs. Guess ole Dr. Whipple 
felt putty much took down by what Wel- 
lin’ said of him. You’d orter seen the 
way the people laughed. It was jest too 
good!” 

“ Horry said it was very interesting. I 
liked the lecture I heard last Saturday 
very much, and I’m going to learn some- 
thing about Phrenology. Horry’s going 
to buy some books and study ’em, and I 
can do it, too.” 

“Huh! huh! huh! 
things, I reckon.” 

“It’s very useful to everybody,” re- 
joined Tal, warmly. “Don’t you re- 
member what Miss Julia Clem said t’other 
day about how her father became an 
artist because a phrenologist told him he 
could make a good one?” 

“T jest wonder what kind of a duck 
I'll be when I grow up.” 

“If you'll study Phrenology, Tru, 
you'll learn a good deal about yourself, 
and how to live, and what to do,” urged 
Tal. 

“Look here, now,” cried Truman, tak- 
ing his companion’s arm, “s’pose you 
read them books, and learn all "bout it, 
an’ jest ‘xamine my cocynut, an’ tell me 
what you think of it. I guess that'll do 
for me. Pop sez I aint fit for nothin’ 
but eatin’.” 


You’d do big 
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“ There’s a good deal in you, Tru, and 
I believe if it could be brought out you’d 
make asmart man. There’s—” 

“Huh! huh! huh! now yer gassin’,” 
broke in Truman, with one of his rough 
jerks upon Tal’s arm which almost threw 
the boy down. 

“There, Tru, please to be not quite 
so rough. I’m not so big as you, you 
know. But I was going to say that 
there’s Joe Winkle; papa says that if 
he’d had good instruction when he was 





and turned, with a defiant face, toward 
the merry party, but Tal whispered, in 
an undertone, “ Never mind ’em,Tru,” and 
then, in a good-natured tone, called out : 
“Yes, we’re consultin’, girls, on the 
state of the country; don’t you think 
we'd ought to be sent to Congress?” 
“Why, yes; ha! ha! ha!” laughed 
Sophie. “Aint it too funny for any- 
thing! Tal and Truman Burr going to 
Congress!” All the girls laughed at this 

















Tat AND TruMAN Burr In CONSULTATION. 


young he’d have made a very smart 

“ Well, I guess I’m a good deal better 
in some things than most people s’pose, 
an’ if I only had a chance—” 

“Just see those two boys, Tal Manley 
and that Truman Burr, in such familiar 
conversation,” cried a shrill voice, which 
was followed by a peal of laughter from 
four or five girls, who wete standing to- 
gether on the porch of a modest dwell- 
ing, a short distance from the school. 

The boys looked around. There were 
Milly, Sophie, Adah Bang, and cthers. 

Truman hastily let go of Tal’s arm, 





“Come along, Tru,” said Tal. “I 
want to tell you before school begins 
about what papa said of Joe Winkle. He 
just became a drinker because he got 
into the habit of going out nights with 
young men and spending his time in sa- 
loons. Poor fellow, he didn’t have any 
one to tell him how to use the time 
right, because his mother was dead, and 
his father didn’t give him any attention, 
scarcely.” 

“Huh ! that’s fun, you’d better believe 
it. Who wants ter be readin’ and study- 
in’ books all the time. Jest let me have — 
some money, and I'll show yer how ter 


. 
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make it spin. I’d go ter the the-a-ter, and 
I'd play billiards all I wanted ter. Guess 
yer wouldn’t catch me long in this old 
one-horse place. I'm goin’ ter see the 
world’s soon’s I’m a little bigger, you can 
bet.” 

“Well, if that’s what you’re going to 
do, Tru, I’m sorry for you. Don’t you 
remember the song we sang the other 
day in school ?— 

* Now which will you choose ? to be thrifty and snug 

And to be right side up with your dish ; 


Or to go with your eyes like the eyes of a bug, 
And your shoes like the mouth of a fish ?’ ” 


“I swow, you’d make a good Methody 
parson, Tal, ye’ve got a meller voice, and 
can preach like a reg’lar. Hi! I aint 
goin’ in yet. Let’s have some fun afore 
the bell rings. Tag—who says for tag?” 
And, turning to two or three boys near 
the school door, Truman let Tal pass 
into the building alone. He had no 
sooner shown himself in the school-room 
when— 

“Oh, Tal, I want to speak to you,” 
cried a girlish voice ; “come here a min- 
ute.” The boy went over to Trudie 
Baker, who was sitting in her place. 

“You know that school closes next 
week on Thursday ?” 

“Yes, of course,” replied Tal. “And 
we're going to have some exercises ?” 

“Yes, Miss Julia expects to have our 
minister and doctor here, and papa, and 
Mr. Kemble, and ever so many others. 
Well, we’want to make up a little play of 
some kind, and won’t you help?” 

“T don’t know—will if I can.” 

“ That’s real nice! Now, some of the 
girls are talking about getting up a sort of 
charade, and Miss Julia thinks it will be 
good. We're to take characters. One’s 
to be ‘ Anger,’ another ‘ Pride,’ another 
‘Vanity,’ another ‘Fun,’ another ‘ Fear,’ 
another ‘Kindness,’ and so on. And 
they're all to speak a little piece and act 
it off. Now, won’t that be interesting ?” 

“Yes, I guess it will.” 

“ And you'll take a part, won’t you? I 
think you’d do real nice‘y as ‘Fun.’ ” 

“All right, I guess I will. But who's 
@-going to make up the words ?” 





“Oh, Miss Julia and Miss Grace ‘Il help 
about that.” 
“ All right, Trudie, go ahead, 
* And you will just see, 


If I can’t be, 
The funniest fellow in high-diddle-dee,’ 


sang Tal, as he made his way to his own 
seat. 

The bell rang, and in a few minutes 
the routine of the school hours had be- 
gun. Before the great doors were rolled 
to, to separate the departments, Miss Julia 
made a little speech on 


MANNERS, 


as follows: “This morning I had oc- 
casion to make a call down in Factory 
lane—I wanted to see a poor woman who 
lives there. When I knocked at the 
door a little boy, not more than seven 
years old, opened it for me, and made a 
bow, with a pleasant ‘Good-morning, 
ma’am.’ I asked if Mrs. Woodlake lived 
there, and he replied, ‘ Yes, ma’am, she’s 
my mother; will you please to come in?’ 
and led the way into a small room, where 
he showed me a chair, and asked me to 
sit down, and he would tell his mother 
who was inthe back room. He was so 
courteous and gentle that I was very 
much struck by his conduct; for I have 
never seen a girl or boy more polite than 
that little boy. When his mother came 
in she greeted me, and then said to him, 
‘Roderick, my son, will you go and take 
care of your little sister, now? You know 
I must go out soon, and you will see to 
her while I am gone.’ ‘Yes, mamma,’ 
he answered, and, with a bow and ‘ Good- 
morning, ma’am,’ to me, he skipped out 
of the room. A few minutes afterward 
I heard him singing cheerily, as if trying 
to amuse that little sister. Now, some 
children—yes, most children—have to be 
told to be courteous and accommodating 
to their elders. They have to be told to 
speak to a visitor, to bring a chair for 
him, and to shéw any little attention. I 
have often been in the homes of people 
who had everything nice and comfort- 
able, and seen little girls sitting in the 
cushioned chair of father or mother, and 
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so taken up with a story-book or paper 
that they did not pay any attention to 
their mamma or me; did not greet us 
when we came into the room, but kept 
on reading as if they were alone. Is it 
not pleasant, when mother or father or 
an elder sister comes into a room where 
you are, to jump up and offer the com- 
fortable chair you have been occupying? 
Isn’t it pleasant, boys, to offer to carry a 
parcel for a lady of your acquaintance 
who may pass you on the street when 
you are at play? Do not the warm 
thanks and good opinion you are sure 
to win by little courtesies more than pay 
you for them? Think, now, how little 
time and trouble they cost! To be stu- 
dious, to recite your lessons well, to be 
good-natured and merry as a bird, are 
excellent things, and I admire them 
greatly; but I find a good many of you 
who have all these are apt to be forgetful 
of good manners, and are rude and care- 
less to those who have the right to ex- 





pect kind and polite attentions from you. 
Some boys and girls live in beautiful 
homes, and have nothing to do but study 
and amuse themselves—are not expected 
to work in any way; but if they are kind, 
cheerful, and polite to all at home, their 
parents feel more than paid for all the 
care and money they bestow upon them. 
The words ‘lady ’ and ‘ gentleman’ mean 
a great deal, and it is little things, little 
acts, little services, little kindnesses 
which make a girl ladylike, and a boy 
gentlemanly. I want you all to be lady- 
like and gentlemanly, and to try to be so 
here as well as anywhere else. Dr. Wel- 
ling told you, last Saturday afternoon, 
that some were polite naturally, and it 
was easy for them to learn good man- 
ners, while with others it was more or 
less difficult; but I am sure, if you try, 
any one of you can improve in behavior, 
and your friends will be so pleased by 
your trying that they will help you 
along.” CLARE. 


oe 2 —_ 


TWO BROOKS. 


FROM THE 


Two brooks did once contend for highest rank, 
The one flowed calm adown its flowery bank, 
The other roared and spread, and splashing wide, 
Went crashing down the mountain’s dizzy side. 
“Farewell,” he said, “my brother, fare thee well, 
Thy duller soul must in the valley dwell.’’ 


The calmer brook gathered his strength till he 
Became at last a strong and mighty sea; 

The other’s fearful leaps his strength so try 
That he begins of weariness to die. 

Ashamed he hides, and worn out, sinks to rest 





Within his mighty brother’s calmer breast. 


SWEDISH. 


Not by impulsive leaps the goal is gained, 

Not by exhausted strength the prize attained ; 
Thought’s river, flowing calmly, deep and still, 
May reach at last what knowledge shore she will ; 
Wisdom’s white pearls hide in her depths serene, 
And Truth’s high stars are in her crystal seen. 


So we some dull path walk, patient and late, 
To reach some golden morn Fame’s shining gate, 
And those who most our slow-grown soul despise, 
On its soft green may rest their weary eyes. 

L. M. 





> 
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SKETCHES OF LIFE IN SOUTH CAROLINA.—No. 2. 


yk most luxurious section of luxury- 

loving South Carolina is that part 
known to the natives as the “low coun- 
try,” and extending from Winyaw Bay to 
the mouth of the Savannah River, which 
separates this State from Georgia. The 
former aristocracy of the low country 
were, for the most part, descendants of 





French emigrés—the nobility expatriated 
during the first republic and its attend- 
ant reign of terror. Some of them are 
scions of English cavaliers, faithful ad- 
herents of Charles Stuart, whose loans 
to the royal exchequer the “ merry mon- 
arch” liquidated by the bestowal of large 
bodies of land in Carolina. Many of 
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these people were wealthy before the 
war, exercising a princely hospitality in 
their delightful homes under the balsamy 
pines and solemnly beautiful live-oaks. 
Still more anciently-settled parts of the 
country were colonized by Huguenots 
from France, and Dutch people from the 
Netherlands, who had imbibed the Prot- 
estant doctrines of the Reformation. 
Religiousness still forms a leading char- 
acteristic of these people. The care of 
their churches and pastors ; the fostering 
of their sectarian papers, periodicals, and 
books; attendance on public worship, 
family prayers, Bible readings, singing of 
hymns—these constitute prime interests 
in their every-day life. It is their in- 
heritance, faithfully transmitted from fa- 
ther to son, parent to child; on which 
they believe their present secular, as well 
as their future and eternal, interests de- 
pend. One old religious custom they 
keep up is “camp-meeting.” This, as in 
the North, is an assembling together of 
people, mainly of the Methodist denom- 
ination, in encampments, for purposes of 
a religious nature. October is the time 
for them, the weather being nearly al- 
ways delightful in that month. These 
camp-meetings have quite a remote date, 
having been resorted to when the country 
was thinly settled and poorly supplied 
with preachers or ministerial teaching. 
The place of rendezvous is selected 
with a view to its supply of water and 
wood, its accessibility, and its dry, ele- 
vated situation ; elevated only in being a 
little higher than the surrounding flat 
country. Around a large square are 
grouped the “tents,” as they are called, 
but really rough temporary shanties. In 
the center of the square is the “stand” 
and arbor. The latter consists of a lat- 
tice-work of green boughs, the former a 
larger shingled roof, or shelter, capable of 
accommodating from a thousand to fif- 
teen hundred people. At the upper end 
of the stand is the pulpit, a high wooden 
box, and in front of it a slightly railed-in 
inclosure, called the “altar.” The seats 
are sometimes only logs, raised slightly 
above the ground on blocks, or rough 





benches, with backs to them. The whole 
space under the stand, as well as the dirt 
floor of the tents, is covered with pine- 
straw, to make it clean and warm. In- 
terspersed about the grove are small 
stands for lightwood knot fires, consist- 
ing of four posts, on which rests a frame- 
work, covered with earth, on which 
bright blazes are kindled at nightfall. 
The entrance to the tents is by a narrow 
passage extending along the front, on 
which opens two large rooms—one for 
the men, the other for the women. 
There is a long, narrow dining-room, and 
a small back room, sacred to the tent- 
holder’s family. The sleeping-rooms are 
furnished with rudely-constructed bed- 
steads of boards, supplied with mat- 
tresses, pillows, sheets, blankets, and 
quilts; a washstand, towels, basin, soap, 
with plenty of pegs to hang things on. 
The cooking arrangements are of the 
simplest. Near the back of the tent a 
small shed is built, and under this a log- 
heap fire furnishes the motive power for 
boiling and broiling, the principal culina- 
ry operations performed on the grounds. 
Here great pots of coffee send forth 
fragrant odors, and rice and hominy are 
prepared for breakfast and dinner. Over 
these log-heap fires meats are roasted or 
barbecued on Saturday. 

The tent-holders usually move in and 
fix up on Wednesday. The following 
day the crowd begins to come, and, with 
their he@rses, are entertained at the ex- 
pense of the tent-holders. A great 
abundance of cooked provision is brought 
along—huge boxes containing baker’s 
bread, rolls, crackers, rusks, biscuit, cakes 
of all description, pies, tarts, baked 
meats, canned fruits, preserves, pickles, 
jellies, tea, parched and ground coffee, 
cold boiled ham, and cooked fowls. A 
very systematic programme of arrange- 
ments is made as soon as the business of 
moving and unpacking is completed. 

The “ preacher’s tent ” is headquarters 
and the location of the governing power. 
From it goes forth some enthusiastic 
brother at pecp of day, to “blow the 
horn ” for the people to rise and prepare 
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for prayer, announced by the “second 
horn-blowing” at sunrise. Breakfast is 
on the ¢afzs next, and the “ first service” 
under way between nine and ten. The 
“second service” begins at eleven. At 
one of these gatherings which came 
under my observation, there was no dox- 
ology or benediction after any service 
until the last morning. There were two 
sermons in the afternoon, and one at 
night. But this latter was varied and 
lengthened indefinitely by singing, 
prayers, exhortations, and exercises of a 
purely emotional character. At very 
early “candle-lighting” the night serv- 
ice began, lasting often till two o’clock 
in the morning. The scene then was 
quaint, striking, novel. The semi-dark- 
ness of the surrounding. pine woods, 
solemnly ,beautiful under the stars; the 
crimson glare of the lightwood knots on 
the fire-stands, the eager crowd of peo- 
ple under the vast, dimly-lighted shelter 
or stand, hanging breathless on the 
speaker’s words; then, when he closed, 
the clarion voice of some sweet singer in 
Israel would peal forth a stirring strain 
of music, that seemed actually to move 
the people, already wrought up to a state 
of high nervous tension. Penitents 
thronged to the “ mourners’ bench,” 
others hurried forward to “seek a higher 
measure of grace,” and sanctified souls 
thronged the straw-strewn altar to coun- 
sel and encourage those who were 
“seeking the Lord.” When one of these 
made a profession there were loud shouts 
and clapping of hands, and “hallelu- 
jahs.” Preachers and people “got 
happy,” and laughed the “holy laugh,” 
and shouted with a strange feeling of 
elation and triumph, such as he might 
have felt who wrote : 





“ I rode on the sky, 
Freely justified I, 
Nor did envy Elijah his seat ; 
But my soul mounted higher, 
In a chariot of fire, 
And the moon it was under my feet.” 


Upon these triumphal songs broke the 
cries and groans of “mourners,” melting 
prayers rising in their behalf, emphasized 
by the amens of ten preachers. The fol- 
lowing is an abstract of a discourse 
delivered by a darkey to a colored con- 
gregation, conducting services in humble 
imitation on the outskirts of the white 
people’s encampment. His text was, 
“And Zaccheus clomb de tree.” “Oh, 
my dying ‘fellar-sinners, you must come 
up from ’mong de wicked! You must 
climb de tree ob faith, and take hold on 
Jesus. Mak use ob de means ob grace, my 
bredren. See how dat little man, Zac- 
cheus, done. He was mighty small pus- 
son—couldn’t see Jesus nohow; big 
crowd all round, no place fur to stand on. 
What he do? Why he jest went and 
clomb dat sycamo’ tree, ’cause he was 
bound fur to see de Lord. How you 
reckon he git up dat tree? You speck 
he wait for some lazy nigger to bring 
him a ladder? No, no, my bredren, he 
wasn’t dat sort ob a coon. You tink he 
wait to be boosted? Not him! You 
don’t hear him say to nobody, ‘Gib me 
a lif.’ No, sir; he jest clomb right 
straight up dat tree Azsse/f, like a pos- 
sum, by his own hands and feet, and de 
grace ob God.” 

Above is not an exaggerated specimen 
of the style of our unlettered colored 
brethren, who, though unable to read the 
Scriptures, feel called upon to bear testi- 
mony. 

VIRGINIA DU R. COVINGTON. 





HANS IN A FIX. 


Ven I lays myself down in my lonely ped-room, 
Unt dries vor to sleep w wen pono 8, 

De treams—O, how into my het tey vil gome, 
Till I vish I' was unter ter groundt ! 

Somedimes, ven I eats von pe supper, I treams 
Dat my shtomac is filt full of shtones, 

Und out in mine shleep, like a brickbat, I 


schreems, 
Und kick off ter ped-glose, unt groans ! 


Den dero, ash I la ee = der on ad pwrey all off, 
I kits myself 
In the morning I valee sa mit’ te headaches unt 


Unt mn" zick vrom mine het to min does, 
O vat shall be dun ver a r man like mo? 
Pl for do I lif such a ? 
me say dere’s a cure vor drow of me: 
“ips I'll dry it, und kit me von vife. 
—Exchange. 
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THE PHYSICAL BENEFITS OF RELIGION. 


5 lawrenal the religion of Jesus Christ was 
intended to and does promote the 
moral welfare of mankind, I suppose none 
will deny. At the same time, perhaps, 
comparatively’ very few ever stop to 
think of the fact that it is also especially 
beneficial to man’s physical nature. The 
masses regard it as designed by its great 
Author to benefit the soul, but not the 
body—as having a direct bearing on the 
life that is to come, the future life, but 
not on the animal life that now is; onthe 
moral, but not on the sensorial, except so 
far as to shape it, not prolong it; to regu- 
late it, but not to extend it. 

That it is chiefly designed to benefit 
our race in a moral point of view, we 
most unhesitatingly believe ; but that it 
ceases in its salutary effects at this point, 
we as firmly deny. We hold that the 
idea, that the religion of Jesus Christ 
tends directly to prolong man’s physical 
being here, is supported by both philoso- 
phy and revelation. And it is only neces- 
sary, we think, to consider the close con- 
nection subsisting between the mind and 
the body to be assured of this fact. Every 
intelligent physician knows that mental 
and moral disturbances frequently pro- 
duce corresponding physicai derange- 
ment of the nervous system, thereby 
laying the foundation of some disease 
that may ultimately terminate in death. 

It is because of this mysterious but ob- 
vious law of our being, that intense l@ve, 





hatred, fear, or any other sudden, vehe- 
ment mental emotion, will frequently so 
interrupt and derange the vital equilib- 
rium as to superinduce aggravated forms 
of diseases that may utterly defy the 
most intelligently directed skill. 

It not unfrequently happens that in- 
dividuals distinguished for vigor of 
thought and intensity of feeling are 
troubled with an unbalanced circulation, 
directly caused by the undue cerebral 
action or excitement. If such persons 
chance to have a frail body, which is 
often the case, the restless activity of 
the mind tends to increase the general 
debility, until, perhaps, in some_ great 
emergency of mental effort, intensified by 
the responsibilities of the hour, the sys- 
tem gives way and the individual fills an 
early tomb. Nor is there anything very 
strange or remarkable in such cases. 
Such instances of the physical being 
wrecked by the mental are not unlikely, . 
nor are they more strange than a power- 
ful steam-engine in a frail vessel, shaking 
and wrenching it to pieces, perchance, 
before its voyage is half completed. 

That the mind has a direct and power- 
ful influence on the health of the body 
is constantly demonstrated by the every- 
day occurrences of human life. Many a 
business man has been suddenly pros- 
trated by a general derangement of the 
system, attended with a violent nervous 
headache in consequence of a protested 
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note. The fluctuations of trade, the shift- 
ing rates of exchange, the fall of stocks, or 
the failure of debtors, may not only pro- 
duce a momentary functional derange- 
ment of the vital forces, but congestion, 
paralysis, insanity, or even death. There 
are others who have the fountains of life 
dried up by a burning fever of ambition 
to soar above their fellows. It is there- 
fore no very great wonder that such of 
this class who find themselves doomed 
to constant disappointment, generally 
break down in health, and if life itself is 
* not destroyed, their usefulness at least is 
ended. Such persons are in some meas- 
ure like an untamed bird pent up within 
the narrow confines of a cage, dashing 
furiously from side to side, until bleeding 
and exhausted it falls a victim to its own 
restlessness. Many die of over-care and 
anxiety. Some from violent spasmodic 
emotions of fear, joy, anger, or sorrow. 
Thousands every year go down to their 
graves from diseases brought on directly 
by dejection, by a morbid abnormal state 
of the mind. Gloom and melancholy oft- 
en do their terrible work of destruction 
upon the animal system, as effectually as 
would arsenic or prussic acid. Whatever 
be the cause, a morbid condition of the 
mind is always injurious to health. It is 
because of this fact that even imaginary 
evils are often as fatal to life and happi- 
ness, as real ones. The cause of many a 
person’s death, could it be traced back 
through the various stages and progress 
of the disease that slew him, to its in- 
cipiency, would be found to have com- 
menced in an idea. ; 

That an unnatural excitement, especial- 
ly such as results from fear or anxiety, is 
a deadly foe to man’s health and longev- 
ity, has long since been incontrovertibly 
established. Every intelligent physician 
knows, that when a community is visited 
by some terrible pestilence, how the cur- 
rent of thoughts and feelings, as they 
naturally rush in one general direction, 
acts with startling and terrible effect on 
the very springs of life, thereby laying 
the foundation of the very thing they 
tear. 





I have read somewhere of a soldier 
who, for a certain misdemeanor, was 
court-martialed and sentenced to be 
shot. His commander, however, pur- 
posed to save his life, yet resolved he 
should go through the forms of an exe- 
cution, in ignorance of the mercy that 
he intended to show him. The time 
named for his death having arrived, a 
number of soldiers were drawn up beforé 
him; and although their muskets were 
only loaded with blank cartridges, yet 
when, at the word of command, they fired, 
the poor man fell and instantly expired, 
although he was unharmed save by the 
thought that pierced him through. 
Physically unharmed, but mentally 
killed. 

Some years since, a curious account 
was published in a London medical 
journal, of the effect and influence of 
the mind, under certain circumstances, 
in producing disease. It stated that four 
Russians, who had been condemned to 
death for political offenses, were, under 
the direction of distinguished members 
of the medical profession, placed in beds 
on which persons had died of Asiatic 
cholera. They were not, however, aware 
of their exposure in this instance, and 
not one of them took the disease. Sub- 
sequently they were informed that they 
must occupy beds upon which cholera 
patients had died. In this case the beds 
were new, and had not been occupied by 
any one, and yet three of the four ex- 
hibited the disease and died. 

It is by the recognition of this princi- 
ple of our nature that we are to account 
for the well-known fact that, if persons 
who are sick believe that they will not 
recover, it is almost impossible to raise 
them up, however slight their illness. 
On the other hand, a firm persuasion of 
recovery strengthens and invigorates the 
restorative powers of the system, better 
than medicine. It is owing to this fact, 
so well understood by the medical pro- 
fession, that the intelligent physician 
seeks to stimulate his patients with 
hope, and for this purpose generally 
conceals from them his own painful ap- 
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prehensions of their approaching disso- 
lution. 

Now, is it not plain from all this, that 
whatever tends to tranquillize the mind, 
to promote calmness and ‘serenity, peace 
and contentment, must, from the very 
nature of our being, also tend directly to 
promote the health of the body? This 
obvious fact being admitted, and which 
can not be successfully denied, it clearly 
follows that the Christian religion, which 
sO pre-eminently secures these results, is 
directly and positively promotive of 
health and longevity. A Christian may 
be stricken down by disease as well as 
others, but with a heart all full of sun- 
shine and joy, and with a conscience void 
of offense before God and man, and a 
countenance all radiant with the light of 
a better world, he stands two chances for 
recovery, where, if his feelings and emo- 
tions were the reverse of all this, he 
would stand but one. It is in the light 
of this important principle of our physi- 
cal and mental being, that many passages 
of Revelation receive their most rational 
and impressive solution. The Scriptures 
abound with promises of long life to the 
righteous, while they also declare that 
the wicked shall not live out half their 
days. That “godliness is profitable unto 
all things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.” 

While we would not for a moment at- 
tempt to disguise the fact that many 
Christians die in early life, and that 
many of the wicked live to an advanced 
age, we nevertheless most firmly believe 
that, in case of sickness, other circum- 
stances being equal, the advantages are 
decidedly with the good. Dr. D. M. 
Reese, in his treatise on health, in speak- 
ing of joy and hope, says: “These two 
affections contribute more to the preser- 
vation of health and life than all the 
medicines which can be administered.” 
While the mind itself is not susceptible 
of disease, being immaterial, it neverthe- 
less has a mysterious and wonderful influ- 
ence over the vital energies of the physical 
through the brain and nervous system. 

The mental and vital harmony so cs- 
sential to health and a protracted earthly 





existence, is not unfrequently rendered 
irregular and even disastrous by the in- 
tense anxiety and alarm arising from a 
guilty conscience. Such cases are not 
unlike the accumulated, pent-up forces 
of an overcharged steam boiler, which is 
torn to fragments, that these forces may 
find their equilibrium. A sour, morose, 
and irritable spirit, that generally arises 
from a derangement of the moral powers, 
as naturally tends to the derangement of 
the vital laboratories of our physical nat- 
ure, as chemical action tends to change 
more or less the properties of matter. 
Hence, says Solomon: “Let thine heart 
keep my commandments; for length of 
days and long life and peace shall they 
add to thee.” J. J. SMITH. 
NEw TREATMENT FOR VARICOSE 
VeiIns.—According tothe London Lancet, 
Dr. Linon, of Verviers, has used per- 
chloride of iron locally with great success 
during the last three years in the treat- 
ment of varices., The strength of the 
solution is about two and a half drachms 
to eight ounces of water. Compresses of 
flannel are steeped in the water, then 
wrung out, and applied by means of a 
flannel bandage, which is only mod- 
erately tightened. This application is 
to be kept on twenty-four hours, and 
on removing it the surgeon is much sur- 
prised to find that the venous dilatations 
have almost entirely disappeared. The 
applications are to be renewed for seven 
or eight days successively, after which 
time the bandage is to be kept on, with- 
out any further wetting, until it gets 
loose. It is then to be wetted again with 
the solution, and applied until the varices 
have disappeared, which generally takes 
place after eight days or a fortnight, ac- 
cording to the size of the swelling. This 
simple method has removed, in a few 
days, enormous varices, which were ac- 
companied by violent pain, with black 
spots on the surface, and have restored 
the use of the limbs. By the unsuc- 
cessful application of dry bandages only, 
Dr. Linon has been able to show that it 
is not compression, but really the local 
action of the iron which is efficacious. 
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THE THERAPEUTICAL ACTION OF COLD. 


[The following excellent summary of 
treatment of diseases traumatic or other- 
wise by the application of cold, is taken 
from an article by W. H. Thomson, M.D., 
Professor of Therapeutics and Materia 
Medica in the University of the City of 
New York, recently published in the 
Scientific American.—Ed.]} 


HYSICALLY, cold is the absence of 

heat. Therapeutically, it is a posi- 
tive agent, and has five actions: 

1. Tonic. 

. Styptic. 

. Antiphlogistic. 

. Anzsthetic. 

. Antipyretic. 


the vaso-motor system as a pure irritant 
neurotic. In the last two it acts simply 
on physical principles. 


COLD AS A TONIC. 
We have said that cold, when it acts as 
a tonic, is an irritant. Every irritant 
produces a shock and causes an expendi- 
ture of the energy of the part irritated. 


The energy of the part irritated there- | 


fore becomes depressed; but this de- 
pression differs from that produced by a 
simple sedative, in that it is followed— 
provided the shock is not so great as to 
cause exhaustion—by a reaction to or be- 
yond the condition in which the part was 
prior to the irritation. Thus, cold, as an 
irritant, affects the vaso-motor system 


and produces a shock which is followed } 


by a reaction. In other words, this sys- 
tem is exercised, and all moderate exer- 
cise tends to strengthen the organ called 
into action, and permanently to improve 
its nutrition. Cold, then, is a vascular 
tonic, and may be used generally or local- 
ly. When the circulation is feeble and 
there is loss of muscular power, the gen- 
eral use of cold will arouse the heart, re- 
store arterial tone, and thereby improve 
the nutrition of the whole body. For 
this purpose either the dip, shower, or 
sponge bath may be used, according to 
the strength of the patient, taking care 
never to cause exhaustion by its too fre- 








quent or too protracted use. A thorough 
reaction, as indicated by a glow of the 
skin, should always follow the bath, and 
never a sensation of lassitude or fatigue. 
Wher the irritant effect produced by the 
cold water alone is not sufficient, salt or 
some mild rubefacient may be added. If 
the patient is too feeble to bear even the 
sponge bath, simple exposure of the sur- 
face of the body to cold air will often 
prove beneficial. In all cases reaction 


| may be assisted by friction with a rough 
| towel. 


A cold douche to the nape of the neck 


| is indicated in the following conditions : 
In the first three cold acts only upon | 


1. When, after sunstroke, the arteries 
of the head remain dilated, and there is 
headache and dizziness on exertion or 


| exposure to the sun. 


2. In all cases in which headache is 


| confined to one side, and is attended by 


dilatation of one temporal artery and 
suffusion of one eye. 

3. In false croup, or the crowing respi- 
ration of children. 

4. In tinnitus aurium, when the throb- 
bing is synchronous with the beating of 
the heart, and the tympanic arteries are 
distended, the cold douche to the nape 
of the neck may afford relief. 

Sponging the chest of a phthisical pa- 
tient with cold water lessens the suscep- 
tibility to cold. 

Local applications of cold water are 
useful in promoting absorption of in- 
flammatory effusions and exudations in 
the subacute and chronic stages; also in 
restoring the balance of the circulation 
in the liver and spleen when enlarged in 
malarial poisoning. 

The hip or sitz bath is useful in hem- 
orrhoids, prolapse of the rectum, and 
congestion of the pelvic viscera. 

COLD AS A STYPTIC. 

As a styptic, cold acts by constringing 
the arteries through its influence on the 
vaso-motor. It is preferable to astringent 
drugs or other hzemostatics, because it 
obviates the necessity of applying irritant 
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substances to the bleeding part. Nor 
need the cold always be applied directly 
to the seat of the hemorrhage ; for it will 
also affect distinct parts in accordance 
with the laws of the vaso-motor system, 
the most important of which are the fol- 
lowing: 

First.—An impression on the afferent 
nerves of a given part will cause a varia- 
tion in the caliber of the arteries of that 
part. 

Second.—An impression on the afferent 
nerves of a given part will cause a varia- 
tion in the arteries of all organs situated 
directly beneath that part. 

Third—In the case of organs which 
are in pairs and perfectly symmetrical, as 
the eye, ears, hands, and feet (the lungs, 
kidneys, and testicles are not), variations 
in the caliber of the arteries of one will 
cause a similar variation in the other. 

Fourth—vVariations in the caliber of 
the arteries of certain parts are accom- 
panied by corresponding changes in the 
arteries of certain other parts, and these 
particular associations are to be deter- 
mined by experiment; for example, the 
relation between the circulation of the 
feet and that of the pelvic viscera and 
the pharynx, and the relation of the cir- 
culation at the nape of the»neck to that 
of the head and face. 

The following instances will suffice to 
illustrate the application of these laws in 
the use of cold: ' 

1. Cold water applied directly to a bleed- 
ing surface. 

2. Ice-bags to the epigastrium to check 
hzmatemesis (vomiting of blood). 

3. Holding any cold body in one hand 
to arrest hemorrhage in the other. 

4. Cold foot baths to arrest metror- 
rhagia. 

In post-partum hemorrhage the best 
means of applying cold is by ether spray, 
for the sudden and intense impression 
produced causes effectual contraction of 
the uterus without chilling the patient. 
If ether spray is not available, cold water 
should be poured upon the abdomen 
from a height of two or three feet, the 
shock of the falling water materially as- 





sisting the action of the cold. Either of 
the above measures may be used for 
hemoptysis. 


COLD AS AN ANTIPHLOGISTIC. 


As an antiphlogistic, cold may be used 
to arrest an acute inflammation, unless 
suppuration has occurred, or to prevent 
inflammation when threatened. This it 
does by causing a protracted constriction 
of the arteries, thereby preventing the 
active congestion essential to all acute 
inflammation. It should be invariably 
applied as dry cold, directly to the part 
affected, in sufficient intensity to relieve 
pain, and continued so long as the ex- 
citing cause exists. If, before the tend- 
ency to inflammation has entirely disap- 
peared, a neuralgic pain occurs, it is a 
sign that the vaso-motor nerves have be- 
come exhausted, and the use of cold must 
at once be discontinued, or gangrene will 
result; moreover, the patient will feel 
more comfortable without than with the 
cold applications. This neuralgic pain is 
continuous, and, if the injured part be 
one of the extremities, it extends from 
the part injured toward the trunk. In- 
flammatory pain, on the other hand, is 
local throbbing, accompanied by local 
heat, and is relieved by more thorough 
application of cold. 

In fractures, or other severe injuries: 
near the joints, the injured parts should 
be surrounded with pounded ice placed 
in pigs’ bladders or rubber bags, two or 
three layers of perfectly dry muslin be- 
ing placed between the skin and bags, 
lest the parts should be chilled too sud- 
denly. A bottle filled with ice-water 
makes a good antiphlogistic splint for 
injuries of the hand. Inflammation of 
the eyes may be controlled, and its 
spread from one eye to the other pre- 
vented, by means of cold applications. 
Ice bags should be applied to the head 
and spine in epidemic cerebro - spinal 
meningitis. Cold applications will con- 
trol the spread of erysipelas, and are the 
best means for relieving febrile headache. 
Headache from uterine trouble is best 
relieved by moist warmth. Cold should 
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not be used antiphlogistically in any acute 
inflammation of internal organs, except 
peritonitis with vomiting, and meningitis. 


COLD AS AN ANZASTHETIC. 


The use of cold as an anesthetic de- 
pends upon its physical property of freez- 
ing tissue and deadening sensation with- 
out injuring vitality. It is most useful 
in operations where no great thickness of 
tissue is involved, as in opening ab- 
scesses, amputation of fingers, Cesarean 
section, and ovariotomy. In all cases 
the action of the cold should be secured 
as rapidly as possible. Apply ether spray 
to the part alone which is to be operated 
upon. Anzsthesia is complete as soon 
as the skin becomes white and glistening. 


COLD AS AN ANTIPYRETIC. 


When the abnormal elevation of the 
bodily temperature is due to insufficient 
radiation of heat, as in some nervous dis- 
orders, it is not generally in itself danger- 
ous; for it has been known to reach 123° 
Fah., and remain there for several weeks. 
But if, as in fevers, the rise of tempera- 
ture depends upon excessive chemical 
changes, then the heat itself is injurious, 
causing arrest of gland secretion, as well 
as extensive destruction of tissue. In 
every fever there is a certain point be- 
yond which, if the temperature rises, cer- 
tain structural changes will take place. 
The glands become affected with cloudy 
swelling, and fatty degeneration ensues, 
and the muscles affected in the same 
manner become remarkably brittle. 

The point at which these changes oc- 
cur differs in each fever. In scarlet fever 
it is 105° Fah.; in typhoid fever, 106° 
Fah.; in relapsing fever, from 107° to 
108° Fah.; and in erysipelas still higher. 
Beyond this dangerous point in each fe- 
ver the temperature should not be allow- 
ed to rise, but must be lowered by the 
use of cold, the result of which is simply 
the abstraction of heat. This may be 
effected by immersion in a cold bath or 
by the cold pack. Place the patient in a 
bath of 75° Fah., and gradually cool the 





lower, and at the same time use cold 
affusions to the head continuously. At 
first the temperature will rise slightly, 
owing to the blood being driven from 
the surface of the body into the viscera, 
which are always a little warmer than 
the skin; but the bath should be con- 
tinued until the temperature is reduced 
to 100° Fah., provided the fall is gradual 
—that is, one degree in six, five, four, or 
three minutes. If it falls one degree in 
two and a half minutes, stop the bath 
when the temperature has reached 101° 
Fah.; for in most cases a further reduc- 
tion of one degree will occur after the 
bath is discontinued. If the fall in tem- 
perature during the bath be one degree 
in ¢wo minutes, the patient should be 
taken out at once, whatever the actual 
temperature may be, for in such cases 
there is danger of the subsequent fall be- 
coming uncontrollable, reaching perhaps 
97° Fah., and the patient passing into 
collapse. Should this at any time occur, 
wrap the patient in hot blankets, apply 
hot saucers to the epigastrium, and give 
stimulants. 

When, for any reason, the bath is im- 
practicable, the cold pack may be used, 
always, however, with the same precau- 
tions as in the use of the cold bath. 
First wrap the patient in a sheet wrung 
out of water at an ordinary temperature, 
say 70° Fah. and then lay on other 
sheets wrung out of ice water. The cold 
bath or pack should be repeated often 
enough to keep the temperature below 
the point of danger for that particular 
disease. If necessary, use one every 
hour. If, however, two or three a day 
are sufficient, one should be so timed as 
to be given just before the highest rise of 
the fever-heat—that is, usually between 
two and three o’clock in the afternoon. 





> 


“ A SIMPLE, easy, and effectual cure of 
stammering ” is said to be, simply at every 
syllable pronounced to tap at the same 
time with the finger; by so doing “the 
most inveterate stammerer will be sur- 
prised to find that he can pronounce 


water down to 65° or 60° Fah.—never | quite fluently.” 
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THE AGUE. 


ONCE upon an evening bleary, 
While I sat me dreaming, dreary, 
In the sunshine, thinking over 
Things that passed in days of yore, 
While I nodded, nearly sleeping, 
Gently came a something creeping, 
Creeping upward from the floor. 
’Tis a cooling breeze,” I muttered, 
“From the regions ’neath the floor ; 
Only this, and nothing more.” 


Ah! distinctly I remember— 

It was in that wet September, 

When the earth, and every member 
Of creation that it bore, 

Had for weeks and months been soaking 

In the meanest, most provoking, 

Foggy rain that, without joking, © 
We had ever seen before ; 

So I knew it must be very 
Cold and damp beneath the floor— 
Very cold beneath the floor. 


So I sat me, nearly napping, 

In the sunshine, stretching, gaping, 

With a fecling quite delighted 
With the breezes ’neath the door, 

Till I felt me growing colder, 

And the stretching waxing bolder, 

And myself now feeling older, 
Older than I felt before ; 

Feeling that my joints were stiffer 
Than they were in days of yore, 
Stiffer than they’d been hefore. 


All along my back the creeping 
Soon gave place to rustling, Icaping ; 
As if countless frozen demons 

Had concluded to explore 
All the cavities—the varmints— 
*Twixt me and my nether garments, 





Through my »oots into the floor ; 
Then I found myself a-shaking, 

Gently shaking more and more, 

Every moment more and more. 


*Twas the ague ; and it shook me 
Into heavy clothes, and took me 
Shaking to the kitchen, every 
Place where there was warmth in 
Shaking til] the china rattled, 
Shaking till the morals battled ; 
Shaking, and with all my warming, 
Feeling colder than before ; 
Shaking till it had exhausted 
All its powers to shake me more, 
Till it could not shake me more. 


Then it rested till the morrow, 
When it came with all the horror 
That it had the face to borrow, 
Shaking, shaking as before. 
And from that day in September— 
Day which I shall long remember— 
It has made diurnal visits, 
Shaking, shaking; oh, so sore ! 
Shaking off my boots, and shaking 
Me to bed, if nothing more, 
Fully this, if nothing more. 


And to-day, the swallows flitting 
Round my cottage see me sitting 
Moodily within the sunshine, 
Just inside my silent door, 
Waiting for the ague, seeming 
Like a man forever dreaming ; 
And the sunlight on me streaming 
Casts no shadow on the floor, 
For I am too thin and sallow 
To make shadows 6n the floor, 
Waught of shadow any more. 
—ANOoN. 


ANTHROPOMETRY IN ITS APPLICATION TO CHILDREN. 


|. eohnerepebunmncnagad is that depart- 
ment of science which relates to 
observations of the size and weight of 
young and old of mankind, with the view 
to obtaining results which shall be 
taken as standards for our guidance in 
ordering our habits of nutrition, train- 
ing, labor, etc. Quetelet, Galton, Roberts, 
De Launay, and Bowditch are among the 
authorities in this class of investiga- 
tions,—they, like most others, giving more 





particular attention to the physical and 
mental state of children with respect to 
age. The course usually pursued is to 
weigh and measure a large number of 
children, as those in a school or factory, 
and to give the height reached by the 
greatest number of a certain age as the 
average for that age. Thus, 1,943 chil- 
dren between 10 and 11 years old were 
found to measure from 42 to 59 inches in 
height, and as more (331) measured from 
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50 to 51 inches than grouped themselves 
under any other measurement, that 
height has been accepted as the average 
for that age. 
inches alone shows the fnreliability of 
the height for age test, not to mention 
the inexactness of assuming the height 
shown by 33! children as the average of 
1,943 children, while the figures them- 
selves show 816 to be below the mean 
and 796 to be above the mean. Heightis 
but one important datum to be taken into 
account in judging a person’s fitness for 
mechanical work. 

According to the London Lancet, Dr. 
Percy Boulton, of the Samaritan Hospi- 
tal, London, has been engaged in weigh- 
ing and measuring children, and the 
result of his studies, as published in that 
authority, have a high degree of interest 
to us who give attention to sanitary mat- 
ters. Setting himself to*discover the 
average rate of growth per year, and the 


ton has made a large number of inde- 
pendent observations, measuring the 
same children in successive years, ex- 
cluding giants and dwarfs and selecting 
the children of well-to-do parents. This, 
he reasonably thought, was the best 
method of ascertaining a typical standard 


favorable circumstances. The annual rate 
of growth was thus ascertained to be dif- 
ferent for each child—to vary between 2 
and 3 inches per year. Any individual 
variation from the individual rate is ab- 
normal if exceeding inch per year. 
But whatever the rate of growth, whether 
2, 2%, or 3 inches annually, the weight 
for height should in each case be the 
same; and between 3 and 4 feet the in- 
crease in weight should be 2 pounds per 
inch, and between 4 and 5 feet 24 pounds 
perinch. At 3 feet high a child should 
weigh 36 pounds; at 4 feet, 60 pounds ; 
at 5 feet, 90 pounds. As the rate of 
growth and the increase of weight prop- 
erly corresponding to it are thus known, 
the following table approximates to a 
statement of a law as to the weight nor- 
mally corresponding to heights rising by 
steps of 1 inch: 


But the great range of 17 | 








Feet. Inches. Pounds. 


Feet. Inches. 
4 
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These figures are above the previous 
standards, both as to height and weight, 
but, like them, they are applicable to 
both boys and girls. Above 5 feet, and 
about 12 years, there is an appreciable 
difference between the sexes in these re- 
spects, as girls cease growing sooner than 
boys. Observations of weight or of 


| height are, it will be rightly inferred, use- 
normal corresponding height, Dr. Boul- | 3 


less alone. 
This table shows that rate of growth 
should be regular, and the rate of any 


given child being ascertained, there is 


thus furnished a tolerable basis for an 


| estimate as to its proper future size. The 


healthy child that grows 2 inches a year 


| passes § feet at 15 years, and will thus 
for healthy children, brought up under | 


probably be of short stature, say 5 feet 6 
inches if a man, and 5 feet 1 inch if a 
woman. The healthy child growing 2% 
inches a year is 3 feet 2 inches at 3 years, 
and passes 5 feet at 13 to 14 years. Such 
a child will be a medium-sized adult, say 
5 feet 8 inches if a man, or 5 feet 3 inches 
if awoman. The quick-growing healthy 
child that increases in height 3 inches 
per year passes 5 feet at 10 or 11, and 
will make a tall man of 5 feet 10 inches, 
or tall woman of 5 feet 5 inches. These 
rates of growth Dr. Boulton likens to 
three railroad trains traveling at, say, 10, 
20, and 30 miles an hour. The fastest 
train of course covers the most ground 
in a given time, subject somewhat to the 
exact point when puberty first puts on 
the brake and finally stops progress. 
When a child’s rate of growth varies 
more than a quarter of an inch annually, 
or when his weight does not correspond 
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to his height within a margin of safety, 
fixed by Dr. Boulton at 7 pounds, a sign 
is given which no careful parent or phy- 
sician should venture to neglect. A 
growth below the characteristic rate is 
indicative—if there are no other patho- 
logical symptoms—of arrested develop- 
ment, and a growth above that rate points 
to a tax on the system above the powers 
of most children. And arrest of growth, 
or loss of weight, also points to specific 
disease ; in consumption, especially, loss 
of weight always precedes cough, al- 
ethough the cough nearly always is the 
first symptom to attract attention. The 
value of these figures to preventive me- 
dicine must thus be plain, but the point 
may well be emphasized by a single illus- 


tration. In 1875 the children in a certain 
institution did not grow 2 inches in that 
year. There was no special cause of 
alarm and no obtrusive symptoms of dis- 
ease ; ordinarily the fact would not have 
been noticed. However, the authorities 
were not satisfied, the children’s dietary 
and sanitary conditions were more care- 
fully attended to, and the next year the 
average growth in height was over 2 
inches, and the increase in weight was 
6% pounds. 





| Thus, while it still remains true that a 
| man can not by taking thought add a 

cubit to his stature, it is not too much 
| to say that he can, if he will take the 
| trouble, materially affect the development 
| of his child. 





HOMCOPATHY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


—— the report of the Bureau of 
Statistics made to the American In- 
stitute of Homceopathy the present year, 
it appears there are 6,000 homceopathic 


physicians registered in the United States. 
There are 23 State societies, of which 17 
are incorporated by their respective 
States. There are 92 local or county so- 
cieties and 7 clubs, partly professional 
and partly social. Of the 38 homceop- 
athic hospitals in this country, 30 report 
1,682 beds, which provided, in thé last 
year, for 14,959 patients, with a mortality 
of 367—about 2% per cent. The cost of 
building 25 of these hospitals has been 
$1,549,175, and they are mostly supported 
by contributions and paying patients. 
Of the 29 homceopathic dispensaries, 25 
report having treated, in the last year, 
117,564 patients, with 272,772 prescrip- 
tions, at a cost of $10,639.19, or about 4 
cents for each prescription. Eleven hom- 
ceopathic medical colleges are establish- 
ed, and instructed, last year, 1,192 stu- 
dents, of whom 387 were graduated. The 
total number of graduates from these col- 
leges is 4,922. The cost of establishing 
5 of these colleges has been $230,000; 
the cost of the others is not given. 
There are 16 homceopathic journals pub- 


lished in this country, quarterly, month- 
ly, and semi-monthly, with an an- 
nual total of 8,784 pages, and an aggre- 
gate of 23,450 copies. In addition there 
are national medical societies, medical 
schools for special subjects, a publication 
society, and a very prosperous life insur- 
ance company, called the New York 
Homeeopathic Mutual. Evidently the 
time for pooh-poohing at Homceopathy 
has passed. 





WHOLE-MEAL BREAD.—-Dr. B.W. Rich- 
ardson, the eminent English physician, 
presided a few weeks ago at a large meet- 
ing held to advocate the use of what is 
technically known in England as “ whole- 
meal bread,” and in America as brown or 
Graham bread. One of the speakers 
maintained that the bread in common 
use was forty per cent. deficient in sus- 
taining qualities. An entire grain of 
wheat contained everything that was re- 
quired for nourishing purposes, and yet 
the better half of it was wasted, and this 
half was a much healthier food. Children 
fed on white bread were very liable to 
suffer from rickety bones, consumption, 
and bad teeth, because their food did not 





nourish them properly. 
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BREAD WITHOUT YEAST.—A great 
many recipes have appeared in this de- 
partment of our work for the preparation 
of bread without yeast. But fresh read- 
ers send us fresh requests ‘for advice on 
the subject. We might refer inquirers 


to the “Hygienic Home Cook-Book ” 
generally for recipes, but a good and easy 
method of making rye and Indian bread 
has come under our notice, which we place 
here: Mix rye and Indian meal in equal 
proportions into a soft dough, with cold 





cold weather. Mix and knead with the 
hands until it is light, and lay it softly, so. 
as not to press out the air confined in it, in 
deep tin pans. Now smooth over the top. 
with the moistened hand so as to give it 
a neat appearance. Let stand overnight, 
then bake in an oven, hot at first, but 
gradually cooling. If the mixture could 
be made late enough in the evening to. 
be allowed to remain in the oven over- 
night, it would make a very nice break- 
fast bread, such as would please any 
palate. 








water in hot weather, but warm water in 





NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Movement of Storms.—Prof. Elias 
Loomis, of Yale, at the last meeting at the 
National Academy of Science, gave a report 
of his investigations respecting the ‘‘ causes 
which determine the progressive movement 
of storms,” the principal results of the inves- 
tigation being as follows: 


(1). The lowest latitude in which a cyclone 
center has been formed near the West India 
Islands is 10°, and the lowest latitude in the 
neighborhood of Southern Asia is 6°. Vio- 
lent squalls and fresh gales of wind have, 
however, been encountered directly under 
the equator. (2). The ordinary course of 
tropical hurricanes is toward the west-north- 
west. Ina few cases they seem to have ad- 
vanced toward a point a little south of west, 
and in a few cases their course has been al- 
most exactly toward the north. (3). Tropical 
hurricanes are invariably accompanied by a 
violent fall of rain. This rainfall is never 
less than-5 inches in 24 hours for a portion of 
the track, and frequently it exceeds 10 inches 
in 24 hours. (4). Tropical storms are gen- 
erally preceded by a northerly wind, and after 
the passage of the low center the wind gen- 
erally veers to the south-east at stations near 
the center, and the southerly wind, which fol- 
lows the low center, is generally stronger 
than the northerly wind which preceded it. 

‘*This fact appears to suggest the explana- 
tion of the origin of the cyclone and the di- 
rection of its progressive movement. The 
prevalent direction of the wind in the neigh- 
borhood of the West India Islands is from 
the north-east. Occasionally a strong wind 
sets in from a southerly quarter. The inter- 
ference of these winds with each other gives 
rise to a gyration, and a fall of rain some- 
times results. When rain commences, the 
latent heat which is liberated causes an in- 
flow of wind from all quarters, by which the 
rainfall is increased ; and since the winds are 
deflected by the rotation of the earth, an area 
of low pressure is produced and the force of 
the winds will be maintained as long as the 
tainfall continues. The effect of this strong 





wind from the south is to transport the low- 
center in a northerly direction, and by the 
combined action of the south wind and the 
normal wind from the north-east the center of 
low pressure is usually carried in a direction 
between the north and the west.” 


The Current of Rivers.—A very 
slight declivity suffices to give the running 
motion to water. Three inches per mile in a 
smooth, straight channel gives a velocity of 
about three miles an hour. The Ganges, 
which gathers the waters of the Himalaya 
Mountains, the loftiest in the world, is, at 
100 miles from its mouth, only 300 feet above 
the level of the sea, and to fall 300 feet, in 
its long course, the water requires more than 
a month. The great river Magdalena, in 
South America, running for 1,000 miles be- 
tween two ridges of the Andes, falls only 500 
feet in all that distance. Above the distance 
of 1,000 miles, it is seen descending in rapids 
and cataracts from the mountains. The gi- 
gantic Rio de la Plata has so gentle a descent 
to the ocean that, in Paraguay, 1,500 miles 
from its mouth, large ships are seen which 
have sailed against the current all the way by 
the force of the wind alone—that is to say, 
which, on the beautiful inclined plane of the 
stream, have been gradually lifted by the soft 
wind, and even against the current, to an 
elevation greater than our loftiest spires. 


Rule Farming.—It is very difficult, 
says the Boston Fournal of Chemistry, to con- 
duct the management of a farm so as to be 
able to follow fixed methods, or to be guided 
by principles. It is amusing to, watch the 
course of some retired merchants or business 
men, who buy farms and suppose they can 
work by methods as exact as the rule in a 
well-conducted business. They soon find that 
all their rigid rules and precise proceedings 
fail to work as well as they do in commercial 
affairs. Almost every rule in farming must 
be flexible, as circumstances or conditions are 
constantly changing, and hence the industry 
is vexatiols and discouraging to men trained 
to exact methods. Lord Palmerston, the- 
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great English statesman, could conduct the 
affairs of a kingdom, but he could not turn 
his hand to successful farming. Late in life 
he bought a farm, and, after devoting con- 
siderable time to it, he remarked in despair: 
**T can find no guiding principles in this busi- 
ness. Itisallaruleof thumb.” Hedid not 
understand that nature in some of her moods 
is capricious, and that farming is greatly 
influenced in its results by this caprice. 
Drought, extreme wet, high winds, low tem- 
perature and high temperature are important 
factors in agriculture ; and success depends 
greatly upon these influences, which can not 
be controlled. After a farmer has learned 
all that can be learned regarding the tilling of 
his soil, the planting of seeds, the care of his 
crops, there remains to be learned patience, 
foresight, and constant vigilance. There is 
no vocation or industry which demands the 
exercise of more hope and patience than 
farming, and any attempt to reduce the labor 
to rules, so that work will run in grooves, 
must prove abortive. We must watch the 
seasons, and prepare as well as we can for 
adverse influences. Crops should be planted 
upon upland and lowland, so as to guard 
against entire loss, when seasons are unduly 
wet or dry; the different natures and capa- 
bilities of soil must be understood ; and when 
failures occur, as they will under the best 
management, there must be no yielding to 
despondency. ™ 


Barren Land Reclaimed.—A few 


years since a resident of New York State | 


bought a tract of over four hundred acres of 
mining land in Juniata County, Pa., about 
one hundred and forty-four miles from 
Philadelphia. Upon examination it proved 
worthless for mining. It appeared alto- 
gether useless, most of the land being steep 
and stony and covered with forest, and 
therefore unavailable for agricultural pur- 
poses. Notwithstanding all the natural ob- 
stacles, to-day it blossoms like a rose. Fif- 
teen thousand and five hundred peach-trees, 
ten thousand quince-trees, and nine thousand 
Siberian crab-apple-trees, are to be found 
upon its once unpromising acres. It is prob- 
able that most of the fruit will be canned and 
dried, instead of shipping to market. Many 
a farmer has upon his land portions of just 
such seemingly useless soil, that could be 
turned to proportionately profitable purposes. 


Indulgence of the Appetite in 
DIFFERENT CLAsses.—Dr. Gaetan Delaunay, 
in a recent essay on biology, addressed to 
the French Academy of Sciences, devotes a 
chapter to the study of gourmandise or glut- 
tony, which, in the opinion of the scientific 
writer, is more commonly observable in men 
in proportion as they are lower down in the 
scale of civilization. High intellectual devel- 
opment and immoderate love of eating and 
drinking are rarely to be met with in the 
same person, those who are most addicted to 
gluttony being savages, negroes, idiots—all, 
in short, whose brains lie dormant. In Eu- 
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ropean countries, he remarks that, as a rule, 
the poor are more given to gluttony than the 
rich, the peasant than the tradesman, the 
women than the men, children and old per- 
sons than adults, the weak than the strong, 
fanatics than free-thinkers, etc. According 
to the learned doctor, the profession or call- 
ing in modern French society most remark- 
able for vivacity at the dinner-table is the 
clerical profession. First on the list of good 
feeders he places prelates and priests ; 
secondly, diplomatists ; thirdly, magistrates ; 
fourthly, superior State functionaries, such as 
State councillors and others of similar rank ; 
fifthly, bankers and financial men ; sixthly, 
independent persons, who live on their in- 
come in idleness ; and lastly, artists and lit- 
erary men. Dr. Delaunay’s theory is, in a 
word, that the more refined the intellect, the 
more mind is engaged or the brain works, the 
less disposition there is for eating ; and follow- 
ing up this theory he points out, we presume 
from personal observation, that among ar- 
tistic classes musicians, whom he considers 
are the least intelligent, are the most fond of 
good cheer, and in the category of singers, 
tenors are greater eaters than baritones. 
With regard to gentlemen of the brush and 
chisel, it is the painters who are more ad- 
dicted to inordinate eating than sculptors, 
painters of ‘what is called genre being more 
gourmand than landscape painters. Women, 
this young laureate of the Academy tells us, 
are more greedy than men; milliners, adds 
the doctor—who seems to enjoy the privilege 
of penetrating into all the dining-rooms of 
France—being decidedly greater feeders than 
dress-makers. 


Health of College Girls.—A writer 
on the health of women who pursue advanced 
courses of mental training, says that at the 
colleges where they are educated, young 
ladies’ amusements are much more varied 
than in early days. Among them may be 
mentioned romping in the gymnasium, on 
the grounds, and in the woods ; croquet, boat- 
ing, archery, coasting, snow-balling, botaniz- 
ing, geologizing, zoologizing, and walks, long 
and short, besides the quieter amusements in- 
doors. 

In reply to the frequent assertion that the 
discipline is too severe, and that many girls 
ruin their health by hard study, it is stated 
that no death has occurred in the Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, for twelve years. The 
following table shows the comparative lon- 
gevity of graduates from that institution, and 
from several colleges for young men. In 
each case they include a period of thirty 
years, and the war mortality is, of course, 
excluded : 

Grad. Died. Per ct 

Mount Holyoke Seminary ........1,223 129 10.39 
Amherst 135 11.26 
vende viescecu case constane 120) s11..85 
eee 12.34 

16.83 

11.52 

T0.12 

13.42 
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Growth of American Cities.—The 
present census shows a striking increase dur- 
ing the last decade in fhe population of a 
number of Western cities, of which the in- 
habitants thereof may justly feel proud. 
Thus, Cleveland has grown from 92,000 in 
1870 to 158,000 in 1880; Indianapolis, from 
48,000 to 77,000; Milwaukee, from 90,000 to 
130,000 ; and Detroit, from 79,000 to upward 
of 100,000. In several cities the number of 
inhabitants has more than doubled in ten 
years. Thus the population of Minneapolis 
has increased from 18,000 in 1870 to 45,000 in 
1880; of St. Paul, from 20,000 to 42,000 ; and 
of Kansas City, from 32,000 to 65,000. St. 
Joseph, Mo., has run up from 19,000 to 35,000. 
But the most remarkable growth has been in 
Denver, Col.: its population in 1870 was 
4,700, it is now 34,000. 


M. Pellet of the French Academy has 
determined the value of different substances 
in manures for beets to be in the following 
order: (1) phosphoric acid, (2) magnesia, (3) 
lime, (4) potash, (5) soda, (6) nitrogen. 


The Cape Cod Ship Canal,—This 
new project for the improvement of the com- 





mercial interests of New England is expected 
to be completed in two years. It will run 
through the town of Sandwich, a little below 
old Plymouth and will strike Buzzard’s Bay 
at a distance of about eight miles. Its esti- 
mated cost is a little less than ten millions of 
dollars. It will accommodate a commerce of 
over 100 millions annually, and will save, in 
shipwrecks, expense of navigation, and in- 
surance, more than amillion. Three hundred 
and eighty men are already at work, and the 
force will soon be increased to twelve hundred. 
It is estimated that six thousand tons of ship- 
ping and twenty-five lives are sacrificed each 
year in rounding Cape Cod, besides the loss 
of time. , 


Cement for Leather.—One who has 
tried everything, says that after an experi- 
ence of fifteen years he has found nothing to 
equal the following as a cement for leather 
belting: Common glue and isinglass, equal 
parts, soaked for ten hours in just enough 
water to cover them. Bring gradually to a 
boiling heat and add pure tannin until the 
whole becomes ropy or appears like the white 
of eggs. Buff off the surfaces to be joined,. 
apply this cement, and clamp firmly. 
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THE MODERN PESSIMIST. 

NE of our exchanges says, “ Pessim- 

ism is fashionable. To be hopeful 
for the future is the mark of a shal- 
low, non-reflecting mind ;-to be content 
with the present, that of a vulgar and 
unzsthetic; to despair of improvement 
is to be philosophically clear - sighted 
after the manner of Heraclitus, and to 
villify all present conditions whatsoever 





is the best method of proving one’s lofti- 
ness of aim, purity of aspiration, and 
grandeur of idealism.” 

The writer of this makes allusion to 
sentiments that are very prevalent in the 
circles of cultivated society, and which 
indicate an unhappy moral condition 
there.. The world has not gone back- 
ward; man has not deteriorated. On the 
contrary, the average for mind and body, 
for character and capacity, for power and 
resources, is higher than it ever was 
before. 

Men to-day have a deeper insight into. 
the fundamental causes of physical and 
moral: prosperity. Else, how is it that 
the community is teeming with industrial 
enterprises, in each of which appliances 
for the economical use of human labor 
are employed which were unknown a 
century ago? and how is it that so many 
instrumentalities are in exercise for pro- 
tecting the helpless and weak, for curing 
the sick, for restraining the vicious and 
disorderly, for correcting abuses of a pub- 
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lic and private nature? Men are more 
kindly disposed toward one another 
than they were a hundred years ago; 
there is less of prejudice, bigotry, ego- 
tism, and selfishness. It must be so, else 
what mean the numerous and rapidly in- 
creasing institutions of philanthropy and 
benevolence ? 

But the pessimist looks upon all these 
things with a jaundiced eye. His field 
of view takes in only. their unpleasant 
side. The prison, the asylum, the hospi- 
tal to him represent only the vicious and 
diseased phases of human nature, and he 
will have it that they exhibit an increas- 
ing tendency toward vice and disease; 

.that the burden which the strong and 
virtuous must bear in supporting the 
weak and restraining the vicious will ever 
increase. He consults the statistics of 
crime and pauperism, disease and death, 
and makes them the text for gloomy re- 
flection and discouraging predictions. 
The growth of population, the increase 
of wealth, business activity, social ameni- 
ties, are practically disregarded in his 
calculations. 

Can we suggest a reason for this one- 
sidedness ? 

We think that it is in part due to the 
philosophical teaching of the day. The 
“advanced thought ” which gives tone to 
many of our literary and scientific publi- 
cations, is marked by a lack of warm and 
generous sentiment. It is ratiomalistic 
even to extremes—repelling the cheerful 
rays of faith and hope as unreal and vul- 
gar relics of an ancient superstition, and 
setting up gloomy portents in their place 
for its disciples to worship. Having no 
future, no “life beyond” in their scheme 
the champions of this “advanced 
thought” descant in long and measured 
terms concerning the unsatisfactory nat- 





ure of life, and in chilling rhetoric de- 
clare that men are miserable, brutal, and 
degraded by reason of their very constitu- 
tion—because they can not be otherwise. 

The fact is, the “ advanced thinker ” is 
a veiled fatadést. 
may reason, you can detect the fatalistic 
thread. He boasts of devotion to truth, 
whereas his voice and pen are enlisted in 
behalf of that specious sort. of falsehood 
which consists in offering a part for the 
whole, and making it the sole premise 


However adroitly he 


for his argument. 

The pessimist seems to be at war with 
the higher impulses of the mind, or at 
least to regard them as fanciful and not 
deserving a place in the serious opera- 
tions of thought; hence his survey of 
life can not be otherwise than imperfect, 
one-sided, and sad. Let none who would 
aspire to a noble usefulness, or approxi- 
mate to a grand ideal of manhood or 
womanhood appeal to the pessimist for 
counsel lest they be chilled into a condi- 
tion of despondency, and partake of his 
notion that the world is a delusion, and 
life not worth living. 





A SIDE VIEW OF HOLIDAY ENJOY- 
MENT. 

WE like holidays, especially those of 

Christmas-tide. In this we are by 
no means in the minority, for moral and 
physical reasons which are so obvious 
that it would be wasting space to mention 
them with anything like particularity 
here. The underlying motive of a holi- 
day is the withdrawal of one’s self from 
the customary routine of thought and 
action, and giving attention to matters 
which refresh, recuperate, and please 
mind and body. With the masses the 
holiday is regarded as a season of enjoy- 


ment. The clerk can then absent him- 
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self from the warehouse; the mechanic 
can lay aside his tools; the working-girl 
can snap her finger at the shop, for law 
and custom give them the day, to be used 
as they will. 

Holidays are based upon a great prin- 
ciple of nature: the necessity of change 
to human well-being. They interrupt 
the course of thought and action, which 
with society at large tends toward monot- 
ony and onesidedness, and introduce new 
and fresh’ ideas; new feelings and incent- 
ives to the tedium-worn spirit. In this 
way holidays have a very important part 
in the civilization of the day. 

To be sure, a great many people employ 
their holidays improperly, even by in- 
dulging in practices which are entirely at 
variance with their true purpose, and so 
convert what is intended for benefit into 
an instrumentality for evil ; but we think 
that in the aggregate the effect of holi- 
days upon society is beneficial. There is 
one important respect, however, in which 
harm is done, and in a quarter where it 
can be least afforded by the community. 
Holidays, especially those of Christmas 
and New Year’s day, impose no small 
amount of labor upon some persons. 
The family gatherings, the gifts, the 
church festivals, the benevolent fairs, 
suppers, etc., all compel some persons to 
work hard and continuously, and in far 
too many cases the very ones who are 
looked to for their counsel and aid in 
these affairs have scarcely physical 
strength enough to perform as they 
should the duties and exactions of their 
every-day life. These persons, usually 
women, are willing and zealous, and they 
accept the responsibilities heaped upon 
them because their hearts are in sympa- 
thy with their work, and they go on day 
after day bearing the extra burden, per- 





haps to the successful end of the festival, 
or whatever it is, and then with the re- 
moval of the excitement attending its 
course they sink into a state of weakness 
which may last for months. 

How many invalids there are among 
us whose advice and guidance seem in- 
dispensable to the proper ordering of 
affairs in the home and in the social 
circle! The reader can at once recall 
some in his or her neighborhood. Their 
services are so valuable and so ready that 
we forget to consider their invalidism 
when we have need of them; and forget 
also how much we contribute to keep 
them invalids and sufferers. We have 
known women, confirmed invalids, whose 
devotion in church-work appeared to im- 
part strength and endurance to brain and 
hand, yet their lives, we believe, were 
shortened by the efforts which they were 
permitted to make only too often, be- 
cause they knew so well what to do, and 
were so willing. In many families a 
weak wife and mother often tasks her 
strength beyond all reasonable limits in 
holiday preparations, and we believe that 
a large proportion of the sickness and 
mortality among married women is due 
to overstraining at such times. The 
holiday, instead of bringing its propor- 
tion of change and relaxation, to them 
brings an unreasonable increase of care 
and labor. Husband, children, in their 
vigorous appreciation of the enjoyments 
of the day, little think of the weariness 
they have cost the wife and mother, and 
still less think of their injustice in exact- 
ing the service which is added to an al- 
ready tired body. For our own part, we 


could not enjoy an occasion which we 


knew owed its array of good things to 
unfair demands upon the time and 
strength of a woman. 
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PUBLIC SERVANTS OR PARTISAN 
OFFICIALS. 

f tens was a grandly able speech 

which Mr. Conkling made in Cooper 
Union on the opening of the campaign 
last fall in New York City, and we 
quoted a few paragraphs from it in con- 
cluding the sketch of him published on 
the first pages of the last Number. An 
opinion which is definitely and finely 
expressed in one of those paragraphs we 
It is that the candidate 
of a party, if elected, should represent 
the party in his official relations. This 
view of the duty of an office-holder sav- 
ors too much of partisanship, we think, 
and not sufficiently of that chivalric pa- 
triotism which is usually shown by Mr. 


can not accept. 


Conkling in his treatment of national 
questions. 

When a man enters upon an important 
public station he assumes an express ob- 
ligation to execute the laws and serve 
the community to the best of his ability. 
It is not a matter of party. right or privi- 
lege, but a matter of plain duty and per- 
sonal honor. He is not to view his official 
work. through a party spy-glass, but to 
follow a course of which justicé and im- 
partiality shall be chief characteristics. 
The party official is an unsatisfactory 
servant, and usually leaves his place at 
the end of his term in a loose, disorderly 
condition, and amid complaints of those 
who pay the expenses of government, 
the taxpayers. 

We can conceive of a man being a 
good Republican or a good Democrat, and 
doing official work well; but so far as 
experience gogs during the past half 
century, the history of our civil affairs 
presents so few of such instances, that we 
should not expect a scrupulous discharge 
of duty from any party man elected to 





office. We regard Mr. Hayes’ adminis- 
tration of the Presidency as worthy of 
high respect, indeed as a most successful 
term, and not long since, in expressing 
this belief, we were met by the objection 
that Mr. Hayes had been untrue to his 
party or to.the party that made him its 
candidate. Earnestness, purity, fidelity, 
truth in high public service were deemed 
of little account in comparison with 
loyalty to the party. 


? 


V JHAT is the matter with General 

Grant? Will some one tell us? 
Editors, publishers, politicians, capital- 
ists, etc., have been urging one proposi- 
tion or another with which his name is 
pronfinently connected. This one wishes 
him to be made a permanent member of 
the President’s Cabinet; another wishes 
him appointed somehow a life Senator ; 
another would have him given an office 
specially created over the army with the 
title Captain-General or something like 
it; another is anxious to make up a fund 
of two or three hundred thousand dollgrs 
for his benefit. What is the matter with 
General Grant? He was President of 
the United States for eight years, and 
since the expiration of his second term 
has been a cosmopolite, traveling in all 
parts of the world, and everywhere feast- 
ed and praised and presented in a style 
passing description. Now he is with us 
once more, and the American people 
don’t seem to know what to do with him. 
Can it be that he does not know what 
to do with himself? 





THE INSTITUTE.—In the Supplement 
published with this Number the reader 
will find an account of the exercises at 
the close or Commencement of the 
Phrenological Institute. As usual, the 
declarations of the students are in them- 
selves a sufficient reason for the exist- 
ence of such an educational undertaking, 
and a warrant for earnest effort in behalf 


of its perpetuity. 





OUR MENTORIAL BUREAU. 
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“ He that questioneth much shail learn much.”—Bacon., 





; Eo Our Correspondents, 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir AN Inquiry FAIL TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions uniless the necessary postage 
is provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 


is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. | 


Anonymous letters will not be considered. 





DRYING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.— 
G. P. H.—In reply to a question asked by an 
English subscriber on this subject, we would 


say that there are several processes in use for | 


drying fruits, and their principle is substantially 
the same. The fruit or vegetable is cut in thin 
slices, and then exposed to hot air. The dryers 
in common use are made of wood or thin metal, 
somewhat after the form of a vegetable or pro- 
vision safe, with closed sides and adjustable 
shelves which may be drawn out. The sliced 
fruit or vegetable is laid upon these shelves, then 


they are pushed into the dryer and the doors | 


closed so as to keep the heat within. A fire-pit 
or pan is beneath the tiers of shelving, or in 
some cases attached to one side of the dryem 
and the fire is kept up till the drying is com- 
plete. The Alden dryer is one form which is 
popular, The saving by artificial heat in drying 
fruit is said to be ten percent. or more. You 
can obtain information on the subject of dryers 
from the publishers of the Country Gentleman, 
of Albany, N. Y., or from the Rural New- Yorker, 
or the American Agriculturist, of this city. 


SPECIAL.—Some of our readers address 


us in letters making inquiries in regard to par- | 


ticular subjects, without having read the sugges- 
tions at the head of this department. Our space 
is here limited, so that we can give to each 
inquirer but a few lines, therefore it must not be 
expected that we shall consider more than su- 
perficially, if we consider them at all, questions 
involving elaborate examination. We have now 
some letters in each of which from six to ten 


But one ques- | 


questions are asked. We do not promise to an- 
swer more than one atatime. Our design is to 
answer such questions which have a general ap- 
plication, as we can not make this column a 
vehicle for private counsel. 

Be definite, friends, in putting your interroga- 
tives. Don’t require too much of us. Do not 
expect the contents of a folio volume in half a 
dozen lines of minion type. A large proportion 
of the questions which are sent to us would 
take days of our time to answer fairly, that is, to 
suit ourselves and the inquirer. Of course, all 
such we are compelled to treat either very su- 
perficially or pass them without notice. 





GOLD AND SILVER IN THE UNITED 
States TREASURY. —G. F. B.—We have been 
unable to reach this question until now. The 
| late Report of the Treasurer of the United States 
fully answered it; perhaps some of our readers 
and the inquirer have not read that. The total 
amount of gold coin and bullion on the first of 
December last was $140,125,958, the silver being 
$77,757,316, of which $47,084,459 was in stand- 
ard dollars. 


WHEAT AND CHEAT.—C. C. M.— 
| Wheat will not turn to cheat, for the simple rea- 
son that they are two entirely different things— 
the latter being a kind of grass, and not by any 
means diseased or changed wheat. Wheat may 
| rust or be blighted, but it can not lose its char- 
acter as a vegetable production, so much as to 
be converted into something else. 


LUNGS AND AIR.—A. G.—The lung 
tissue is very strong and tenacious, and in fair 
health can not be burst by mere respiratory ef- 
fort; it is quite possible for one to injure him- 
self in other respects by extravagant breathing 
efforts, but such a course is exceedingly rare. 
| We have never known a case of hernia or rupt- 
ure being produced by such efforts. Strong 
physical exertion, straining in pushing, which 
makes an exertion excessive, is a frequent cause 
of abdominal rupture, ~ We think it is not bene- 
ficial for any one to try the Jungs by holding the 
breath. 


How AN ELEPHANT WALKS.—J. K. H. 
— Question : Does not the elephant bend his hind 
leg at the Knee joint forward, and throw the foot 
back the same as the fore-leg ? 
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Answer: Yes. In this particular the elephant 
differs from nearly all other quadrupeds, his hind 
legs having the same crook or joint as the fore. 


“RAISED” BREAD.—Quwuestion: In the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for June, 1880, page 
331, it is stated that carbonate of soda is injurious 
to the organization of man, etc., etc. I presume it 
means soda when used clearly, and in the form 
of soda. Now I am concerned in this statement 
because I have made our own bread by the un- 
fermented process for upwards of twelve years, 
sometimes grinding our own wheat. To make 
bread in this way I use carbonate of soda, 
with muriatic or tartaric acid, and am well 
aware of their mutual destruction when in 
contact, leaving a residuum of common salts, 
as they generate carbonic acid gas. Said par- 
agraph asserts the injurious consequences of 


its use, etc., whereas all scientific men that’ 


I know urge its general use, stating that un- 
fermented bread made in this way is the 
purest, therefore best, to be had. This dia- 
metrically conflicts with your paragraph “‘ How 
and what about it?’ I have sent my bread to 
London, had it tested, and been thanked by sci- 
eutific men for its purity and splendid quality. 
It is baked in an American stove. Yours is the 
first intimation I have had of serious conse- 
quences, and I want to hear more about it for 
my own and family’s sake. J. A. B., England. 


Answer: In our opinion the difference between 
‘fermented ”’ or “ raised”? bread is not as great 
with regard to healthfulness as our correspond- 
ent thinks. The raising material is the same in 
both cases—carbonic acid; and unless the man- 
agement of the raising is so nice that the acid 
and alkali neutralize each other, there is formed 
other residua besides common salt, which are 
injurious. Now salt itself is in no sense dieteti- 
eal, but a foreign irritant, disturbing the action 
of the stomach and impairing the integrity of 
the blood. The evil, then, as we would term it, 
in raised bread, is the presence of common salt, 
while that of fermented bread, as you know, is 
the destruction of the sugar—one of the proxi- 
mate elements of the grain. Many scientific 
gentlemen regard salt as an alimentary article, 
and such would approve your bread, which we 
do not doubt is greatly superior in every r t 


grain for our purposes, and we do not care to- 
swallow it in a chemical form. 


CHEAP DICTIONARY.—I.—You should 
readily find among the numerous editions of 
Webster and Worcester the volume suited to 
your purposes. Besides these standard word- 
books of the language, there are others which 
are convenient, trustworthy, and cheap. One 
recently published, called ‘‘ The American Pop- 
ular Dictionary,” is very compact in form, yet 
contains all the useful words of the language 
and a great amount of necessary information on 
science, history, law, business, etc. The price 
is but a dollar. 


Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the nexi 
Number. 
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GQ are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 

OLIVER EVANS, THE First Locomo- 
TIveE BurtpER.—The history of railroads, great 
motors in the march of civilization, has yet to 
be written. More important in their influence 
on the advancement and prosperity of the world 
than any combinations, plans, or projects of 
princes or potentates backed by the bayonets 
of mercenary soldiers, these bands of iron for 
the last few years have been rapidly girding the 
earth, until they have become the pioneers of 
civilization ; leading the advance guard of enter- 
prise successfully toward the accomplishment of 
universal, national, and individual prosperity 
and good-will. 

To one imbued with the fierce fever of progres- 
sion that characterizes the present time, the rapid 
advance and the important improvements in the 
construction of railroads may not seem to be 
worthy of much notice. Much less interesting 
it may seem to such a one to linger over the bi- 
ographies of the originators and conceivers or 
the improvers of our great railroad system. En- 
grossed as everybody is in the crowding duties 
that belong to their present, it seems but time 
misspent to linger over the chronicles of past 
achievements ; and so in the hurry of to-day’s 
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to baker’s stuff. You probably mean bi-car- 
bonate of soda, not the ¢earbonate, as it is the 
bi-carbonate which has so vigorous an affinity 
for hydrochloric acid or tartaric acid. We use 
bread that is simply made of middlings, or Gra- 
ham flour mixed with water, and being baked in 
a hot oven it is beautifully raised, and even 
“lighter”? than fermented bread. A little milk 
added to the water is an agreeable addition. As 
for salt, we find that nature has supplied quite 
enough of alkali in an organized form in the 





adv t that of yesterday is forgotten, or 
its intimate connections with our present prog- 
ress materially overlooked. Satisfied with the 
consciousness of progression, we are forgetful of 
the slow, tedious steps that were taken by those 
who preceded us in reaching the height which 
we now consider so easy of attainment. 

With the lightning subservient to our com- 
mands, to bear thought electrically to all parts. 
of the globe ; with steam harnessed to our cars. 
and obedient to our guidance, on land or sea; 
we are apt to forget the tedious stages that have 
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marked the development of these discoveries 
and inventions of our race. Still more are we 
inclined to forget and ignore the claims to en- 
during fame of those who, through poverty and 
neglect, through derision and contumely, per- 
sisted in pursuing their once-called “ chimerical 
fantasies” until their labors were crowned with 
complete success. Among this number stands 
pre-eminently the subject of this article. 

Oliver Evans was a native of Pennsylvania. 
As early as 1784 he conceived the idea of a high- 
pressure steam engine and its application to 
transporting carriages upon common roads ; for 
his first conception did not embrace either wood- 
en or iron tracks. His attempts to interest the 
people of Philadelphia in his theory were fruit- 
less. They regarded him as a man but little bet- 
ter than insane, who was pursuing 2 phantom 
of his imagination in the shape of a new motive 
power. Undismayed by the rebuffs and repulses 
of his contemporaries, he commenced in 1799 the 
construction of his conceived locomotive, and 
completed it in 1800. Owing to unavoidable 
delays, he did not get it ready for public exhibi- 
tion until the winter of 1803-4. He had said that 
he could propel a carriage by steam along the 
streets of Philadelphia, and so long as his con- 
ception was but a theory, his contemporaries 
were content to pay no further attention to him 
than to pronounce him crazed; but when the 
anpouncements were made by him through hand- 
bills, as if defiantly, that his machine was fin- 
ished, and that upon such a day it would.move, 
as he had predicted, curiosity was on the tip- 
toe to witness the public exhibition of a brain- 
cracked inventor’s failure and disgrace. Friends 
who had avoided him for years as a man out of 
his senses, now besought him to spare himself 
the mortification of a failure in public, by aban- 
doning his advertised attempt to propel his ve- 
hicle. But their beseechings were in vain. 
“Come and see,’ was his answer, as that of a 
man who, confiding in own powers, was will- 
ing to stake all his claims to reputation or sanity 
upon the result; and they came. 

At least twenty thousand assembled upon the 
day appointed for the experiment as spectators. 
In Broad Street he laid down some planks for a 
short distance, on which to make the momentous 
experiment. A few yards only did he expect to 
propel his machine, as that would establish the 
correctness of the principle. Mounting the ma- 
chine, which looked about as much like the 
modern locomotive as a common cookiog-stove 
may do, he let on steam. Slowly but surely the 
ungainly thing started. Slowly but surely the 
smiles on the faces of the spectators, but want- 
ing a halt in its progress to burst into a perfect 
hurricane of derision, change to wonder and as- 
tonishment. A few planks were crossed. His 
blood was up; and putting on a full head of 





steam, he continued his course down the street, 
with the twenty thousand disappointed, yet now 
admiring and enthusiastic, people following in 
his wake, swinging their hats, cheering and 
shouting, not as they had come to do, over his 
failure, but over his complete success. It was 
indeed a proud moment, and who shall say, even 
if posterity fails to do him justice, that in the 
feeling of that victorious hour, he was not for .- 
his long labor amply repaid? Jt was the first trip 
of the first locomotive in the world, and to OLIVER 
Evans belongs all the credit of its conception and 
ion. 

It would be supposed that after this he would 
have had no difficulty in making converts to his 
plans. Notso. From 1804 to 1809 he seems to 
have made many efforts to enlist public favor in 
behalf of railroads, but in vain. He proposed 
to build a railroad from Philadelphia to New 
York, and offered to invest twenty-five thousand 
dollars, his entire fortune, in the undertaking ; 
but he and his scheme were in advance of the 
age in which he lived, as he himself seems to 
have thought when he made the following proph- 
ecy, that has so literally come to pass : 

“ The present generation will use canals; the 
next will prefer railroads with horses ; but their 
more enlightened successors will employ my 
steam carriages on railways, as the perfection of 
the art of conveyance.”’ 

How complete has been the fulfillment of the 
prediction ! 

The name of the first locomotive run in the 
streets of Philadelphia was the Oructer Amphi- 
bolos. The distance it traversed the streets, after 
leaving its short tramway of planks, was one 
mile and a half, or to the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill; it was then placed on a boat, to which « 
wheel was attached at the stern, and made to 
propel the boat to the mouth of the river and 
thence to the Delaware front of the city, a dis- 
tance of sixteen miles. 

Evans took out a patent for his machine in 
1794, and sent one Joseph 8. Sampson to En- 
gland with drawings and specifications. These 
were exhibited extensively to different English 
engineers, among whom were Vivian and Trevi- 
thick, who, copying these drawings and specifi- 
cations of Evans, without credit, obtained in 1802 
a patent of the English Government therefor, 
to whom, very unjustly, the English still attrib- 
ute the first invention of locomotive carriages, 
which of right belongs solely to Oliver Evans. 
Evans died finally, poor and neglected, while 
they acquired, by dint of their stolen discovery, 
opulence and fame. ‘But time at last sets all 
things even,” and will yet place the glory where 
it so rightfully belongs. H. W. HOLLEY. 


MALARIAL DISEASES.— The editorial 
in the December Number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
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utters some very important truths which the 
profession is very slow to comprehend. The 
doctors as well as the masses will become con- 
vinced some day that the only way in which to 
have good health is in living healthfully ; and 
that there is no vital force outside the living or- 
ganism that can remove diseased conditions 
from it; that the vitality which is inherent in 
all living organisms, that vital principle which 
brought us into being, is the only force that can 
remove diseased conditions from it. The “king- 
dom of heaven” is within us, not without. The 
force that removes disease is not found in ex- 
traneous substances, such as drugs, but is found 
in the vital organism. If we can obtain the con- 
ditions necessary for health, we shali remain in 
health ; but if our surroundings are unhealthful, 
if we have to breathe air or drink water contam- 
inated with impurities, this vital force is called 
upon to resist the action of these impurities and 
eliminate them from the system. This action is 
what is popularly termed “ disease,’’ and the 
disease is named according to the character of 
the poison introduced. 

I suspect that city physicians term and treat 
all diseases arising from sewer gas and impure 
air as “malaria,” and prescribe the usual reme- 
dy, “‘ quinine,” in some form or other without 
finding out the causes of the disease and remov- 
ing them. I also suspect that those parties who 
“returned from the country and contracted ma- 
laria,’’ were very probably poisoned by breathing 
air from rooms that had been closed up in their 
absence and not ventilated perfectly. Sewer gas 
and other impurities were allowed to accumu- 
late during their vacation in the country, and 
some part of the house may not have been aired 
properly on their return. If so, the trouble 
itself would suggest a remedy. 

L. JONES PRICE, M.D. 


> 


PERSONAL. 


Rev. Dr. Epwis H. CHaApry, one of the most 
eminent of Universalist clergymen in Amcrica, 
died, Dec. 26th last, at his residence in New York. 
He was about sixty-six years of age, and had 
attended to the duties of his ministry until March 
last, when illness compelled him to withdraw 
from them. Dr. Chapin was born in one of the 
oldest New England families, and one distin- 
guished for the number of descendants who had 
chosen the profession of the clergyman as their 
calling. He became early a marked man for elo- 
quence in the pulpit and on the lecture platform. 
His contributions to the moral and religious lit- 
erature of the day are regarded among the best 
for popular use, and have been widely circulated. 


Next to Mr. Marsh, our Minister to Italy, the 
oldest American representative abroad by con- 








secative years of service, is Mr. Bingham, Minis- 
ter to Japan, whose appointment dates from 
May, 1873. Mr. Marsh was appointed in 1861. 
Changes in our foreign representation are too 
frequent for dignity and efficiency of service. 


Mrs. Patty Stickney, of East Brownfield, 
Me., at the age of ninety-six can walk a mile 
without fatigue, and sew on fine work without 
glasses. Is she one of the “‘ weaker” sex ? 


“*GzorGE Exrot,” the world-famous woman- 
novelist, is dead, having departed this life De- 
cember 22d. She without doubt was the great- 
est intellectual power among women that En- 
gland has produced. ‘“‘Adam Bede” will long 
continue to dispute the first rank with novels 
written by men like Scott, Dickens, and Thack- 
eray, yet that is in some points even inferior to 
her “ Romola.”” Her maiden name was Evans, 
and whatever may be said of her anomalous mar- 
riages, none, we believe, refuse her the charac- 
ter of a high-minded woman. 


A Heavy Sorrow.—Our friend Mr. Thomas 
Cook, so well known as the excursionist and 
promoter of moral reforms, has recently been 
greatly afflicted by the sudden and distressing 
death of a beloved daughter, Annie Elizabeth 
Cook. Our earnest sympatby is with him and 
his family in this trial. Miss Cook was a young 
lady of fine character and accomplishments. 
She had traveled much in Europe, Palestine, and 
Egypt, and so added the experience of a wide 
observation to the cultivation of school and 
home. Such a death is a severe bercayement to 
the community in which she lived, as well as to 
her family. 


—- “2. 


WISDOM. 
“ Think truly, and thy thought 


Shall be a fruitfal seed."’ 
~~ 


BetrTer face a coming danger once than be 
always in fear. 

Tuer who talk much should be aware of those 
who listen attentively. 

Vice stings us even in our pleasures, but vir- 
tue consoles us even in our pains. 

CrvmizED mankind is clothed for the most by 
two plants, one worm, and one quadruped. 

CaLumny would soon starve and die of itself 
if nobody took it in and gave it lodging. —Lzteu- 
TON. 

Viotor Hueo: The soul helps the body, and 
at certain moments uplifts it. Itis the only bird 
which sustains its cage. 

Kiypyess is the music of good-will to men; 
and on this harp the smallest fingers may play 
heaven’s sweetest tunes on earth. 
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Mangrnp has been learning for six thousand 
years, and yet how few have learned that their 
fellow-beings are as good as themselves. 


Hast is the deepest law of human nature. 
It is our supreme strength ; and also, in certain 
circumstances, our most miserable weakness. 

TuovueH I am always in haste, I am never in 
a hurry; because I never undertake any more 
work than I can go through with perfect calm- 
ness of spirit.—Joun WESLEY. 

SELF-EASE is\pain ; the only rest 
Is labor for a worthy end, 
A toil that gains with what it yields, 
And scatters to its own increase, 
And hears, while sowing outward ftelds, 
The harvest song of inward peace. 
—WHITTIER. 





MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


A Lazy boy was complaining that his bed was 
too short, when his father sternly replied : “‘ That 
is because you are always too long in it, sir.” 

FRED was teasing his sister Jessie. At length 
her patience becoming well tried, she said, ‘‘I 
do wish God would take Freddie and make him 
over again.” 

“TI know a victim to tobacco,” said a lecturer, 
“who hasn’t .tasted food for thirty years.’’ 
“ How do you know he hasn’t?’’ asked an audi- 
tor. ‘* Because tobacco killed him in 1850,”’ was 
the reply. 

Tzacuer : “ Suppose that you have two sticks 
of candy, and your big brother gives you two 
more ; how many have you got then?” 

LirtLe Boy (shaking his head): “‘ You don’t 
know hifn. He ain’t that kind of a boy.” 

“Wat papers off my writing-desk are you 
burning there?” cried an author to the servant 
girl. “Oh, only the paper that’s all written 
over, sir; I hain’t touched the clean.” 

ProrgessoR Huxuey calls it a “‘corollifloral 
dicotyledonous exogen, with a monopetalous 
corolla and a central placenta.” If you are ina 
hurry, you can call it primrose instead. 

“My case is just here,’’ said a citizen to a law- 
yer the other day ; ‘‘the plaintiff will swear that 
[hit him, I will swear that I did not. Now, 
what can you lawyers make out of that if we 
go to trial?’? ‘“‘Five dollars apiece,” was the 
prompt reply. 

A younestTER, while warming his hands over 
the kitchen fire, was remonstrated with by his 
father, who said, ‘‘Go ’way from the stove, the 
weather is not cold.” The little fellow, looking 
up demurely at his stern parent, replied, ‘‘I ain’t 
heatin’ the weather, Iam warming my hands.” 











In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Jactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular voi- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. We can usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





SOCIALISM, with Preludes on Current 
Events. By — Cook. 12mo, pp. 812. 
Cloth. Price $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Company. 

Probably no American author whose topics 
are grave, and gravely discussed, has a larger 
public than Mr. Cook. What he says is heard 
with close attention by a large audience, and 
is afterward read by tens of thousands of 
readers through the medium of the press. Nat- 
urally, as his topics are live, every-day ones, 
he was led to consider the Labor question, 
and then the Social problem urged its claim 
fora hearing. The volume before us contains 
Mr. Cook’s lectures in Boston before his Mon- 
day audience on that problem, with the preludes 
which he has been in the habit of making on 
current events, and which, according to our way 
of thinking, are sometimes better than the lect- 
ures which follow. 

Mr. Cook is on the side of the poor man.in the 
main, but thinks he must rise by his own effort 
if he would rise at all. He points out methods 
by which the working people may help them- 
selves—such as co-operation, education, temper- 
ance, cleanliness, economy, etc.; thus taking 
solid and practical grounds in his reasoning. 
He handles alcohol with ungloved hands, and 
80, too, the corruptions which are prevalent in 
political circles and the lax honor which is seen 
in commercial life. Mr. Cook’s voice is for pu- 
rity and truth, honor and manhood everywhere, 
in the Church as well as in the State. We think 
his Socialism one of the best books of the ‘‘ Mon- 
day Lecture” series, because of its application 
to the every-day life of our people. 


OUTLINES OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
A Handbook of ae for Students, 
General Readers, and Teachers. By R. Heber 
Holbrook, Associate Principal National Nor- 
mal School, Lebanon, Ohio ; author of “‘School 
Expositions,” etc., ete. 12mo, cloth. Price, 7% 
cents. Danville, Ind.: ‘‘ Normal Teacher”’ 
Publishing Company. 


The fundamental idea of this volume appears 
to be the arrangement of particular events, espe- 
cially those of importance, with respect to their 
relation or bearing upon others, or upon the gen- 
eral condition of a country. It is the result of 
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several years’ experience in teaching, and we 
think will prove to the student who uses it in- 
telligently a valuable aid in acquiring a substan- 
tial knowledge of United. States history. The 
study of history is tedious drudgery to many 
youth because of their inability to memorize 
readily the details, especially the dates and 
names of events. Mr. Holbrook appears to 
have had such pupils in mind in this work, and 
has sought to make history be to them what it 
should be—one of the most agreeable of studies. 


THE ORTHOEPIST. A Fosnoundine Man- 
ual, containing about three thousand five hun- 
dred words, including a considerable number 
of the names of Souign authors, artists, etc., 
that are often mispronounced. By Alfred 
Ayres. 16mo, pp. 201. New York: b. Apple- 
ton & Company. 

How much bad pronunciation we hear every 
day! Even the pulpit and platform are not free 
from numerous examples of common words im- 
properly rendered. How many people there are 
calling themselves educated who pronounce new 
as if it were spelled noo; blue as if it were 
bloo ; interest as if it were intrest; finance as 
ifit were fynance. Indeed, in glancing through 
this little manual we are a little startled to find 
that we have been tripping, too, in our accents 
and vocalization, and should scarcely have known 
it had not the book been placed in our hands. The 
“Orthoepist” bears the marks of very careful 
preparation, and is by no means the work of one 
who regards himself as an infallible authority, 
but simply that of a close student, and observer 
of the structure of words and vocalization. 
Printed and bound in a very neat and substan- 
tial manner, it forms a very useful adjunct to 
the study table of all who use language profes- 
sionally, and will be found serviceable to all who 
desire to pronounce accurately. 


A Bap Boy’s DIARY. 16mo, pp. 276. 
Price, $1.00. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & 
Company. 

The frontispiece, which is a supposed portrait 
of the “‘had boy,” fairly represents an imp of 
mischief; the broad head and roguish nose im- 
pressing us with a sense of his natural tendency 
to be in everybody’s way, and variously to try 
the patience of father and mother, aunt and 

» sister, on all possible occasions. The “bad 
boy” commences his story of himself at “‘ate ” 
years of age, and tells how he wanted a “diry” 
for his birthday present, ‘‘ cause all my growed- 
up sisters keep a diry.’”’ He has three sisters 

** what all kepes their dirys, an’ writes into ’em 

every night after their hair is took oph an’ put 

in the buro drawer, xcept what is put in crimps.” 

He is constantly getting into scrapes with this 

or that member of the family, incurring the dis- 

pleasure of all sometimes by a wholesale act of 
mischief. Sometimes he falls into the pond 





when fishing, gets shot for a burglar, shoots the 


‘minister with “an ole thing that was loaded 


after all,” when he was only playing injun; 
scalps a professor’s wig, is joggled off the plat- 
form of acar of an express train into a snow- 
bank, buries a squirrel that couldn’t stand the 
family doctor’s medicine in a Christmas work- 
box belonging to one of his sisters, *cause it 
made a lovely “‘ coughin’;’”’ frightens the whole 
town on the ist of April by a false alurm of fire, 
blows up a new bridge, and so on through the 
lively told series ; fun cnough for one volume, 
and not altogether without some suggestions 
for reflection. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ELEcTRIC Licuts is the title of a collection 
of new songs, of which “Old Age,” by George 
Woods, has been received from W. W. Whitney, 
of Toledo, Ohio. Price 35 cents. 


VeENNoR’s WEATHER ALMANAC AND WEATHER 
RECORD, 1880-1881. Price 25 cents. The Amer- 
ican News Company, New York. 

Mr. Henry G. Vennor belongs to the Geologi- 
cal Survey of the New Dominion, and therefore 
can not be said to disctss meteorological affairs 
without some basis of experience and culture. 
He makes up a very interesting almanac, both 
the predictions for 1881 and the comments on 
1880 affording material for useful thought. 
There are several pages of weather signs, which 
we have glanced through, and consider worthy 
the attention of ail whose business or calling is 
affected by conditions of the weather. 


Atva Vive; or, ArT vs. Duty. By Henri 
Gordon. A new edition in cloth, of this story, 
which was noticed in a late Number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL. Price $1.00. New 
York : American News Company. . 


Way I Ovent To Go To Caurcu—By Rev. 
Selah W. Strong—is the title of a little pamphlet 
containing a strong argument, in eight short 
chapters, for religious worship, which is pecul- 
iarly adapted to the reading of non-churchgoing 
people. J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. are the publishers, 
29 Rose street, New York. 

The same firm has brought out a series of very 
beautifully decorated cards for the use of Sun- 
day-schools, and which are sold at low prices. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND ScrEeNcE 
or HEALTH is received. A largely diversified 
make-up of literary matters, fully up to the 
standard, make this one of the most interesting 
and valuable magazines which is now published. 
It is a positive benefit to any sensible person to 
read it, more especially if they are willing to 
profit by its instructions.—Boston Journal of 
Commerce. 





